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ax The quantity of space pa by the two | 
State Reports in this number, leaves no room for | 
communications and some of the other matter usu- 
ally embraced. A disappointment in procuring the | 
right kind of paper has also delayed the issue of this | 
number, about a week beyond the usual time. 
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THE REPORT AND THE CRISIS. 





pupiibdthaioey detail of results, do not bring him to 
| the conclusion that there is something—nay much 


| —yet wanting to perfection. 


We like conservatism in its mght sense and 
place,—the holding “fast to that which is good ;” 
but this holding fast, when applied not only to that 
which was the best thing practicable under the cir- 
cumstances in existence at the time of its adoption, 
but to that continuing to hold fast under a different 
| state of affairs when it has ceased to be applicable,— 
| is not conservatism. It is that standing-still which 


|is sure to throw those who indulge in its seductive 
| quietism, far in the rear in the never pausing eourse 


Our common school system has reached a Crisis | of human events. 


in its career, and the Report of the head of the sys- | 
tem entirely fails to meet it. 

Ever since the commencement of the present ad- 
ministration of the School Department, we have , 
been as forbearing toward it as a sense of duty would 
permit. To its ultra-conservatism—if such a phrase 
may be used—we have been lenient and always in- 
dulging the hope that, at the end of the term, the 
gathered knowledge of its three years of experience 
would be laid before the people and the Legislature, 
and such improvements suggested as time and the 
ever onward progress of the system should indicate. 
This hope was neither based on any uneasy desire 
for change, nor upon the supposition that the end 
of each official term must, as a matter of course, 
distinguish itself by the proposition of some dashing 
novelty. It rested on the truth—proved by the whole 
past history of the Common School—that periodi- 
cally and in the regular course of its development, 
there will arise, because there always heretofore 
have arisen, obvious occasions for increase of, or 
indispensable improvements in its working machin- 
ery. To this theory it may, it is true, be objected, | 
that perhaps the system is now perfect; and that 
terefore the need, with the occasion for these peri- 
odic modifications, has ceased. Butif any one hold- | 
ing this opinion shall carefully read this report, we | 
are very much mistaken if its lugubrious tone and | 








How, or why is it, that, while all around us is stir 


‘and bustle, elevation and advance,—the school, the 


teacher and the school law alone are to be left un- 
disturbed by aid or improvement, till a more conve- 


| nient season? Manufacturers double and treble their 


prices. Laborers, Clerks, Mechanics, Engineers, 
Judges and all other public officers demand and re 
ceive better compensation for their services. In 
every other direction our annual taxes and public 
appropriations are increased, without complaint.— 
But, when’the want of better support and greater 
facilities for the comman school is so pressing, as to 
extort acknowledgment o: the fact even from the 
most stubbornly unprogressive, this acknowledg- 
ment is coupled with no express proposition of im- 
provement, or distinct and urgent demand for aid. 


| The best we get is a hope, that when the evil effeets 


of the rebellion shall have passed away, we may do 
better, sweetened with those oft-repeated expres- 
sions of loyalty to the country and gratitude to the 
teachers who participated in the recent struggle, 
which now form the bulk of almost every school 
document. We yield to no one in loyalty, at the 
right time and the right place; but we are tired of 
this eternal parade of it in behalf of the educational 
cause. In our humble opinion it is in bad taste.— 
| Every one knows that no profession in the State 
has done more or suffered more for the country than 
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that of the teacher. Bvery one now feels, though symptom. But, in our opinien, it is a symptom re- 
all do not yet acknowledge it, that the Commen | quiring some more active remedy than the slow and 
School has saved the Union ;—for, if Pennsylvania, | very doubtful one of Time, which is the only one 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois had been as ignorant in | proposed. Let it be borne ia mind, that, while Time 
1861, as they were 30 years ago when the rebellion | is a physician that sometimes cures, his failures 
which has just been suppressed was concocted,— | are irremediable. 

those States would have thrown themselves into the | _ We miss, too, from the body of the report, those 
rebel seale and settled the question against the Special Statistics heretofore periodically presented 
Union. It is the Common School, just about that | in the report itself, which are so interesting and sug- 
time established in those States, that has been the | gestive, and which would be much more read if their 
antidote to this great threatened calamity, and that | general results at least were there given, than as 
has saved the country. Why then constantly talk | they now are set forth in one of the tables at the latter 


about loyalty and services to the Union, when both | part of the book. And this change is the more to be 
regretted, because, on referring to that table, we find 


For our part we say for and of the school system, | 8°™¢ results which are really gratifying. One is, 
| ; = : - ‘“é 
that during the last year of its so called “ compul- 


that its right to favor, and its demand for favor | : hot , 
based on that right, are more pressing, more impera- | 8°TY” operacice, the District Institute was any 
tive and more righteous than those of any other in- thing but a failure, there having been 6002 meet- 
terest which claims the attention and liberality of | ings attended (we presume the whole term) by 
the representatives of the people. We rank it at 5457 teachers, and 311 of those participated in by 
the very top of the list of all those subjects to which County Superintendents. The same table tells us 
the attention of the Legislature is besought. And | that 2755 Teachers attended the County Institutes 
wo attribute much of that mistaken policy, which held during the year. We find also that though 
leads so many to regard the common school as the only 2 Libraries are reported as having been organ- 
interest which is to be starved that all others may | i2¢d under the Library act of 1864, yet that there 
be supplied, to that lack of assured and continued are 17,058 volumes reported as in the school libraries 
demand for full justice aad liberal support, which ofthe State, which must be far below the actual 
has nes indulged in by its officers and trusted "Teme on, the reader will find large extracts and 
gs. ae 
“Sek ites must parade our loyalty and our services, usefal Senseo from the Annual Report of the 
Controllers of the public schools of Philadelphia. 
To all this, as relating to that city, great credit is 
justly given; but we cannot join in the State Super- 


are anqvestionable f 


why not make them the basis for those concessions 
and improvements in favor of the future, to which 
the past merits of the common school show it to be | 


eas : m , : intendent’s opinion, that the “ remark ¢ tu- 
so indisputably entitled? There is no hope in the intendent’s opinion, that the “remarks and conclu 


sions are as applicable to the rural districts and 
smaller cities and towns of the State, as they are 
to the city of Philadelphia, and that it will be a 


opposite policy; nor is there much even in that 
which admits and points out an evil, or a want, with- 


out assuming the responsibility of indicating a — sat hed os ie 
fortunate day for the school 


when these suggestions are put into practice 
throughout the State,”—we say we cannot join in this 
general indorsement, if it include this hope, express- 


c ‘ 
. 2 es tee s of the Co onwes 
remedy. Want of space to perform this duty can- f the Commonwealth 


not be the excuse of the oflicer whose report is be- 
fore us; for we perceive that this annual document 
has doubled its size in six years. 


at, abandoning these general remarks and look. | ed by the Philadelphia Controllers,—* that we may 
ng into the details of the Report itself, we, in the first before long find only females employed as teachers 
place, miss that Triennial Contrast of the results of in public schools in the State at large, except, per- 
the system, which would be so indicative of pro-| ’@ps, ¢n large Grammar Schools for boys, in which 
gress or the want of it. Without now stopping to | the services of male Principals seem to be impera- 


eompare the figures with those of former reports, the tively demanded.” ‘These Italics are our own ; but 
presumption is that the comparison would not be whether in Roman, Italic or Capital—whether eman- 
favorable, for good news never lacks its herald.— ating from a City Board, a State Superintendent, or 
But, good or bad, we should have it; for, compara- | “from all the County Superintendents,” we most 
tive statistics form the best guide, and the Legis- | distinctly protest against the doctrine. We have 
lature should not be asked, either to act or not to | always desired and latterly been greatly rejoiced at 
act, without the fullest light from this source. the large increase in the proportion of female teach- 

In the absence, however, of this larger and more | ers in the State ; and we would be more so, were 
desirable view, we find, even in the contrast between | there a closer approximation to or rather an equal- 
the last school year and the preceding, enough to | izaation of salary between the sexes,—on the ground 
alarm s;—the balance against progress, indicated by | that like services are entitled to like compensation. 
the word “decrease,” occurring more frequently | But we have never seen anything like sufficient rea- 
than ever before. No one denies that this isa bad | son for committing the entire training of the youth 
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of the land, at any period of their existence, ‘to the 
one sex or the other. God gave to each child a 
father and a mother; and the teacher stands, not 
tn loco matris or in loco patris, but tn loco paren- 
tvs, or rather, as it should be, ¢n loco parentum,—in 
the place of both; and the child has a right to 
contact with, training by, and the example of both, in 
the school as well as the home. 

Our people are rapidly coming to right conclu- 
sions on this point. They employ both, according to 
circumstances ; and the grading of the schools, so 
slowly but surely advancing, will give male Princi- 
pals with female Assistants not only to boys’ gram- 
mar, aye also and girls’ grammar schools in many 
cases, but also to those primary schools and inter- 
mediate schools in which several teachers shall be 


employed. 
Let us not rush too fast, or occupy dou? tful 


ground, even when we think we have popoular 
opinion in our favor. Rather let us seek to lead 
that opinion in none but the right directions, and 
even then to no greater extent than shall be safe 


as well as expedient. 
Under the head of Attendance of Pupils, we find 


not only a sad admission, but what appears to us to 
be amistake. The admission is, that the average 
attendance of pupils in the schools is diminishing 
instead of increasing. This is truly discouraging. 
The mistake consists in calling this a “cause” in- 
stead of an effect, of failure somewhere in the 
schools. In our opinion it is partly owing to the 
lowering of the standard in the qualifications ef 
teachers, which has been officially tolerated under 
the alleged pressure of the war, and the want of 
that high tone in the County Superintendency, to 
meet the advanced demands of the people upon the 
schools and the system. Theschools, through their 
teachers, not having kept up with the wants of the 
people, their instruction is therefore undervalued, 
and the slightest excuse for absence secures the 
consent of parents. Be this as it may, most cer- 
tainly it is a sorry spectacle for the head of the 
system to come before the Legislature, with the 
statement of this failure in a vital point anda long 
enumeration of the resulting evils, and yet not only 
propose no remedy, but helplessly invoke the 
members to devise some mode of relief. No part 
of this inconclusive document has been read with 
more pain than this, 

Passing rapidly along, the reader who knows the 
history of the transaction will be struck with the 
remarkable assertion, under the head of District 
Institutes, that the virtual repeal of the law re- 
quiring them to be held was “ not recommended by 
the Department.” Now, all know that, during the 
whole of the current term of the State Superinten- 
dency, while there was a studied avoidance of ex- 
press recommendation to repeal this law, there was 





also a careful and oft repeated statement of the | 





difficulties in its way and of the hardships suffered 
by its enforcemeat. Truly the change was not 
expressly recommended; yet there are fins ‘of 
omission as well as of commission. There aremodes 
of letting a thing die for want of proper support at 
the right time and from the right quarter, as certain 
as that of destroying them with one’s own hand, 
Jefferson Davis is as guilty of the death of our 
brethern in his prison pens, by omitting to give 
them proper food and clothing, as if he had cansed 
each of them to be shot or hung. The District In- 
stitute has been done to death by want of official 
support; and there’s an end of the matter. Had 
Superintendents Black, or Curtin, or Hickok, thus 
dealt by the County Superintendency, it would have 
been abolished even in the day of its full usefulnees 
In fact such treatment at the hands ef the school 
Department would have destroyed every one of the 
valuable features of the school system, and would 
have even obliterated the system itself from the 
statute book. No new and useful thing can stand 
without an active and aggressive loyalty on the 
part of its friends, at the outset. LD assiveness and 
fault-finding are sure to end in the defeat which 
they invite. 

Coming to the County Superintendency,—here we 
did hope for something more vigorous than the old 
complaint as to the inequality of compensation-— 
Does not the office itself require reorganization? is 
also a question which demands, and we hope will 
receive, an answer. ; 

The remarks on the apportionment of the State 
Appropriation amongst the Districts, so far as they 
bear against the present mode, are good. But we 
would prefer the distribution to be made on the 
basis of the average of attendance and not of the 
whole number of enrolled pupils, in each distriet— 
It is true that it would be somewhat difficult to de- 
vise a mode of securing correct and prompt returns 
of the averages, but it could be done; and this prin- 
eiple of distribution would have the additional ad- 
vantage of increasing the general average of at- 
tendance over the State. We are much disappointed 
in not finding, under this head, those urgent appeals 
and strong reasons that might and we think ought 
to have been advaneed, for a very large addition to 
the State appropriation. Instead of this, an eddi- 
tion of $5.814 is the extent to whieh the publie 


‘| liberality is ventured to be invoked beyond the ap- 


propriation of last year; and this, too, out of an 


overflowing treasury. 
The remarks in relation to the Normal Schools, 


though correct as regards their value to the system 
and the State and their claim to additional assist- 
ance, are imbued with a spirit that has surprised as. 
Their whole Ccrift is to insinuate, that others thaa 
those pursuing their professional studies in these 
schools as teachers have been or may be admitted, 
and that thereby teacher-students have been, or may 
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luded from the benefits of these professional 
ns. And, based on this vague intimation, | 
commended that the Legislature shall here- | 
fterelimit the advantages of any donations that | 
exclusively to the class of teacher. | 
vy, the truth is, there can have been 
this kind, in the past, without neglect | 
on the part of the State Superintendency ; and there 


may be made, 
tndents. Nov 


N 
I 


jnry ¢ 


can be no abuse in the future without its permission. 
The provision of the Normal School law on this | 
Here it is: 

“Private Stupents : Students, other than those 
admitted on district account, to pay such sum for 
tnition as the trustees shall determine; but in the 
admission of such students, the preference always to 
be given to such as are designed for the profession 
of teaching; and, as between private and ae, 
students, a like preference to be given to the latter, 
in case of insufficiency of room to accommodate all 
who apply; and no difference in the charge of board- 
ing and lodging to be made in favor of any class of 
students.” Page 157 of the School Law and Decision. 

Now it seems to us, that, in case of additional ap- 


propriations to these schools,—which we sincerely 
hope may be made,—there is no need for any eddi- 
tional provision to exclude general students, or to 
favor teacher-students, unless it be that the State 
will defray the cost of instruction, at least, in favor 
of teacher-students ; and that this might be done 
with great good effect upon the system and as but 
an act of justice, in favor of such disabled soldiers 
as possess the requisite qualification for the studies 
of the profession. But surely the Legislature will 
never cripple these schools by excluding all general 
students, befere a sufficient number of the profes- 
sional class shall apply to fill them. When that time 
arrives, the State Superintendent has only to enforce 
the law as it is, in order to prevent the abuse he 
seems to dread, 

The “ Accompanying Documents” of the report are 
of the usual description,—consisting chiefly of ex- 
tracts from the annual reports of the County Su- 
perintendents and of the county and general statis- 


tical Tables. 
In reference to the tables ef statistics we rejoice 


to learn, that the averages have been calculated 
upon “a different basis than formerly,” which we 
presume means latterly ; for, the last tables of the 
preceding three years term were correctly calculated. 

The table of Special Statistics, alluded to before, 
is good, and will be very interesting to all who refer 
to it. The addition to it of the statistics of Private 
Schools is a new feature, though yet necessarily im- 
perfect. If continued from year to year, and made 
to cover the whole of this interesting portion of the 
educational field, it cannot but prove very valuable. 

A great deal of valuable information is well con- 
densed and methodised into the form of a general 
table, relative to the State Normal Schools. 

The tables relating to Colleges, Academies, Semi- 
naries and High Common Schools are given, as 


point is very plain. 





usual, but it is very properly stated to be a subject 
of regret, that the statistics of these institutions 
still remain meagre and imperfect. ; 
It appears also, that something over one-third of 
the County Superintendents wrote compositions on 
topics assigned by the Department, which are given 
in an appendix. Whether all complied, and these 
have been selected as the best, we are not informed ; 
but the intelligent reader will decide for himself the 


| question, whether this novelty is sufficient to make 
up for those original suggestions and that progres- 


sive spirit, which he will fail to discover in the report 
of the chief officer of the corps. 

On looking back over these remarks, we find it 
asserted at the outset, that an educational Crisis ex- 
ists, but that we have been assuming this as granted. 
To remove all doubts on this point, it may be 
stated: 1. That the want of progress in the sys- 
tem, as shown by this Report, very plainly points 
out an era when bomething more must be done, 
which state of affairs is but the practical definition 
of a crisis; 2. That even the proverbial unwilling- 
ness of the Legislature to interfere with the system, 
in the way of general change, is overcome, and that 
in disregard of the cry from the battlements of “ all 
well,” several propositions involving radical changes 
are already on the files or announced, and all emi- 
nating from the members themselves. 3. If to these 
be added the additional fact, that the present 
Session, just preceding, as it does, the triennial elec- 
tion of County Superintendents, naturally suggests 
thoughts of change,—it is believed that the assertion 
of the existence of a crisis is sustained. 

What this critical era in our educational history 
shall produce, or ought to produce, it is not for us, 
here, to say. Having pointed out its existence and 
the failure in the proper quarter to meet it, we have, 
for the present, performed an unpleasant duty, but 
one which could not have been avoided without 
breach of duty to the readers of this Journal and 
forfeiture of self-respect. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ciixtox: The County Institnte met at Salona, Decem- 
ber 26th and continued three days. Platform instructions 
in the various Common School branches, Lectures and 
Discussions formed the business of the meeting. J.:F. 
Else, D. W. Calderwood, S. E. Faust, Miss M. E. Hamlin, 
Rev. J. B. Mann, J. B. Bitner, D. H. Hastings, Miss 
Thompson, Miss Achenbach, B. 8. Heller, A. H. Strayer, 
M.R. Herr, with County Superintendents Holahan of Centre 
and Herr of Clinton, took part in the various proceedings. 
The attendance seems to have been respectable and the 
result satisfactory, as witness the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we never had more earnest convictions 
of the utility of Teachers’ Institutes than we have received 
from personal experience and observation during the pres- 
ent session, and we hold as justly liable to censure all 
teachers who through a spirit of indifference have absented 
themselves from their deliberations. 

Our old friend Henry L. Dieffenbach has retired from the 
Editor’s chair of the Clinton Democrat. We wish him the 
fruition of all his hopes in retirement. Few men in the 
State have been better friends of the school than he, and 
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‘on school room and educational subjects were very fully 
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none have we ever met whose judgment in school matters 
was sounder or more reliable. 


Enis: Educational matters are progressing, and the | 


educational interest is increasing. We have been holding 
special town Institutes in different parts,of the county, 
which have been generally successful. “Our County As- 
sociation, held at Harborereek, was well attended. The 
“ Spelling Match ’’ was well contested, and at the end the 
following premiums were awarded, Ist. Webster’s Diction- 
ary, Miss Mary Landon of Erie: 2d.. American Cyclopedia, 
Miss 8S. W. Clark of Belle Valley ; 3d. History of 83rd 
Regt. P. V., Miss Lizzie Hunter of Erie. Amongst the 
resvlutions was the following : 

Resolved, That it is the bounded daty of every teacher 
to attend the meetings of the County Association, as they 
are enabled, by so doing, to gain by interchange of thought 
and sentiment many new ideas or methods of teaching, an 
to go from thence with a renewed determination to more 
fully discharge the duties devolving upon him. 

It has been quite difficult to fill the schools with teneh- 
ers, the small remuneration offered at the time for opening | 
the schoels, and the decision that all not holding valid | 
eertificates should come to public examination, has caused 
many to leave the position of teachers. I think this will | 
result in benefit to our schools rather than an injury. | 

GRBENPIBLD, January 10th, 1866. 

A few young men of this and the adjoining town ef Ve- | 
nango, have formed themselves into an association for the | 
purpose of establishing libraries in the different school | 
districts, choosing the books from Harper’s Select Library. | 
In the few days spent in the cause, they have met with | 
such flattering success that they are makiag arrangements | 
to meet with each school district in the county and give | 
them the chance to become members ef this organization. | 

A Mexusan. | 

A spirited District Institute of the Teachers of Waterford | 
and Le Beuf districts, was held at Waterford, January &th, | 
and vigorous measures were adopted for its continuance. 


diseussed. Lectures were delivered by County Superint - 
dent Zimmerman and H. M. Crider. Essays were read by 
W. Smith, H. M. Crider ind Misses S. E. Beaty, T. Kau f- 
man, Lizzie Seiber, Fanny Greenleaf aad Kate Kauffm an, 
| all on important subjects, with Select Reading by A. P. 
| Flint and J. R. Wirt. An important item of the proceed- 
ings, was the adoption of the report of the committee onan 
| Appeal to the Clergymen and Directors of the county, is 
| reference to the education of the rising generation. In the 
| presence of a large concourse of people on Thursday even- 
| ing, Prefessional Certificates were granted to Mr. Levi 

Bossler and Misses Lizzie Seiber, Kate Kauffman and by 

Co. Supt. Zimmerman 

Mirriinx: Jan. 24, a four days County Institute com- 

menced at McVeytown. About 70 Teachers, with quite a 

considerable number of citizens, attended The exercises, 
| consisting of class drills, discussions and lectures, were in- 
| teresting and instructive. Profs. Wickersham, of Lanoas- 
| ter, Parker, of Philadelphia, Manson, 8. Z. Sharp & Hertz- 
| ler, delivered lectures. 

Nortmampton: One hundred and ten of the Teachers 
of this county, met in convention at Easton. December 
26th and continued in session three days. Dr. Cattell, 
President of Lafayette College, welcomed the members on 
the part of the citizens. 

The subjects discussed, in which the Teachers from dif- 
ferent parts of the county actively participated, were the 
following, viz: Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
Physical Geography, Written Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, School Government and the cause, cure and effects of 
Truancy. 

The matter of establishing a State Normal School (a 
School to educate young persons and prepare them for the 
profession of teaching,) in the district of which Northamp 
ton forms a part, was discussed, in reference to which Mr. 
Cottingham, Superintendent of the Easton Schools made 


| an eloquent speech, setting forth the importance of estab- 


Gragyg: The County Institute wae in session, at Car- | lishing such an Institution in this Distriet. Mr. Transue, 


michael’s, December 22dnd and 23d. The attendance was 
amall, but the proceedings interesting. Much select read- 


ing was given by the members, and several addresses were { 


delivered. Some class drills and the discussion of queries 
varied the proceedings. County Superintendent Teal ac- 
tively participated. . 

An Institute of two days, (Jan. 12 & 13) was also held 
in Jacksonville, with good attendance of Teachers and oth- 
ers. Class drills, Essays and discussions, constituted the 
main portion of the exercises. The Duties of Directors, 
the Scheol Law, and the best plan for school houses, re- 
ecived, as they should, the attention of the bedy. 

Another two days Institute was held in Aleppo Dt.; Jan. 
19 & 20. Directors, citizens and teachers attended in con- 
siderable numbers, and all manifested much interest in the 
proceedings. Drills and diseussions profitably filled the time. 

The following are some of the Queries presented for dis- 
sion ® Should the Scriptures be read in our common schools? 
Bhould public examinations be held at the close of our com- 
mon schools? Should the practice of treating in our com- 
mon schools be continued? Should the rod be used as a 
punishment in our schools? At what age should scholars 
eommence to write? Are the pupils benefitted by voeal and 
instrumental music in common schools ? 

Greene seems, at last, to be arousing to a due sense of the 
great importanee of the common egehool. 

Inp1aNA: On Friday, January 12th, the Unien School 
ef the borongh of Indiana, of which.Mr. Amos Row is 
Principal, closed a term of eight months. A friend has 
sent us this note on the subject :—Our public sehools closed 
an eight months’ term on the 18th of January. It may 
safely be said that it was quite os sucressful as any previous 
term. The number of pupils admitted during the term was 
about 390, and the average per centage of attendance for 
the same 78 ;—the number of male and female pupils being 
nearly equal. The branches of studies in the lower rooms 
were more limited than formerly, with good restlts. The 
elosing exercises, although wholly impromptu, were quite 
interesting and impressive, eonsisting of singing by the pu- 
pile, an essay by Miss Annie McElwain ; a German deela- 
mation by Albert Kimmel; a’ valedictory by James H. 
~—— and — by the principal. 

wxtaea: The r ar annual meeti f the Count, 
Association, was held at pa i Alt cember 28th 


= 





and the two following days. Several interesting questions 


of South Easton, also gave his views upon the subject, fully 
concurring in the opinion expressed by Mr. Cottingham 
Essays relating to the sut.ject of Education were read by 
the following gentlemen, viz: Messrs. Mc. Wallace and 
Rasely, of upper Mount Bethel, Mr. J. W. Hutchison, of 
Lower Mount Bethel, C. A. Heller of Palmer, and Messrs. 
MelIihanny, Marston, Merrill, Millard, and Weaver of 
Easton. Interesting and instructive lectures were deliv- 
ered on the subject of Penmanship, by Prof. Potter, of 
Philadelphia and Thomas D. King, of Hellertown, this 
county. Mr. King, though but a young man of limited 
experience. has given proof of superior skill in this im- 


| portant and beautiful art. A. C. Apgar, of Philadelphia, 


added very much to the interests of the Convention by his 
lectures on Map Drawing and Written Arithmetie. 

Dr. Traill Green delivered an able lecture en Physical, and 
Rev. Dr. Edgar one on Moral Education. Deputy Super- 
intendent Bates also delivered two Lectures, one on Scheol 
Architecture and one on Reading. Rev. Dr. Vanderveer, 
the veteran educator of Northampton, also addressed the 
convention as to the proper mode of educating, which he 
helieves to be as clearly made known to usin the New 
‘Testament Scriptures as the way of Salvation itself. In 
substance he said: ‘‘ # was testified of the Savior that at 
the age of 12 he was found among the Doctors hearing them 
and asking them questions, and in this same conneetion 
we read that he increased in wisdom and knowledge. From 
this I infer that the mode in which he acquired knowledge 
must be emphatically the mode—the only right mode. 
The questions and answers as appended to text-books do 
not fully meet the Doctor’s views, inasmuch as they are 
both teo generally made the memoriter work of scholars. 
‘* He would call into vigorous exercise the nebler faculties 
of judgment and reason, by questions drawn directly from 
the facts presented, by which the pupils themselves would 
form the rules of operation, in most cases with as much 
certainty and correctness as the very authors of the books.”’ 

Several School Directors from the county honored the 
convention and themselves by their attendance; and the 
Directors of Easton kindly asssumed the payment ofthe 
expenses incurred by their teachers in securing a suitable 


, pice in which to hold the sessions of the Convention, tor 


ight.and fuel and the rervices of sexton. On the whole, 
County Superintendent Kind has just reason to be proud 
of this meeting, to the success of which he so materially 
contributed and over whose proceedings he presided. 
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Uxston : The County Institute was held in Lewisburg, 
during the 27th 28th and 29th ult. Forty Teachers were 
in attendance, with quite a number of friends of education. 
Several important school questions were discussed and a 
number of able lectures and addresses delivered. Doctor 
Loomis, President of the University of Lewisburg, delivered 
one, which is highly spoken of, on ‘‘ The effect of crises in 
the formation of character.’’ Instructive class-drills also 
formed a portion of the proceedings. Resolutions expres- 
sive of the sentiments of the members in reference to the 
death of Ex-County Superintendent Heckendorn were 
adopted. Mr. James Aiken took an active part in the 
exercises, which were enlivened by his efforts. At the 
eonclusion County Superintendent Gundy called forward a 
class composed of Miss Mary Gibbony, Miss Kate Miller, 





Mies R. A. Ellis, Miss M. E. V. Pardoe, Miss Mattie Ranek, | 
Miss Kate J. Eckbert and Messrs. Charles McFall, W. | 


Richart and J. L. Barber. 


After addressing to them a few | 


appropriate remarks, in regard te their duties as teachers | 


and urging them to be faithful to their trust, he gave to 
each ene a Professional Certificate. 

Wastmonecanp:; The County L[nstitute met in Greens- 
burg, December 26th. A resolution that the teachers are 


in a great measure responsible for any want of regularity 


of attendance in their schools was discussed with animation. 
The following subjects were also discussed: “ Different 
methods of teaching Orthography,’’ ‘* Oral Arithmetio,”’ 


** Methods of teaching Geography.” 


tutes.’’ Reports were read by J. N. White, subject, ‘‘The 
Number of Simultaneous Studies ;"* and Rev. W. M. Gra- 
ham, subject, ‘* The relation of the Ministry to the Com- 
mon Schools,” and were spiritedly discussed by teachers 
directors and lecturers. Essays were read by Miss Mattie 
Markle, subject, ** Driftwood ;’’ and Miss Lide J. Churns, 
subject, ‘‘ Teachers’ Love of their Work.’’. Leotures were 


delivered by Rev. W. C: Falooner of Ohio, on ‘ Reading,”’ 
and ‘‘ Pleasures of Amusement contrasted with the plea- 
sures of Labor.”’ By Prof. E. Brooks, of Lancaster, on 
‘¢ Arithmetic,”’ ‘‘ Thought and the Thinker’’ and ‘‘ Paren- 
tal Education.’" By Hon. C. R. Coburn, State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. on ‘‘Qualifications of Teachers.’’ 
Belect Reading by Rev. Faleoner, J. 
Mattie Markle, was interesting, and is worthy of imitation. 
The new feature of the Institute, the Spelling Match, was 
a in by forty teachers, with considerable interest. 

¢ bundred words in common use were pronounced. The 


and ‘ District Inati- | 





N. White, and Miss | 


successful contestants were Miss M. Akers, of Derry twp, | 


who miseed eight words, drawing the first prize, and T. 
M. Hames. of Franklin township, who missed nine words, 
drawing the second prize. The prizes which consisted of 
works om Methods of Teaching, were presented in a very 
appropriate manner by Hon. ©. R. Coburn. This Institute 
seems to have been well planned and ably conducted by 
Ge. Supt. Jacek. 

The following were among the resolutions adopted : 

Resolved, That while education finds its origin in Christi- 
anity, the suecess of the Church is largely dependent upon 
the success of the schools ;—that owing to this imtimate re- 
latien, it is the duty of the ministry not only to eountenanee 
the commen sehools, but to visit them and to aid them 
by eordial intercourse with the teachers and pupils, and 
that it is the duty of the teachers to seek and encourage 
such intercourse. 

Resolved, That the District Institute properly condueted, 
ig a potent agency in the advancement of popular eduea- 
tion ; and that we regard the plan of abandoning it, adopt- 
ed in many districts,asa movement lamentably retrogressive. 

Resolved, That our Representatives be requested to use 
their infinenee for the re- of the law establishing 
District Institutes; if not for the State, for Westmoreland 
county. 

Yorn: A most successful meeting of the Teachers’ Con- 
vention of the county, was held in the borough of York, 
during the week commencing December 26th. A large 
namber of teachers were in attendance and the proseedings 
were marked with ability and adaptedness to the objeets in 
view. Wo doubt the success of the meeting was promoted 
by the late law allowing $200 a year out of the County 
Treasury toward the expenses of the occasion. Amo 
the speakers and instructors are found the names of 8. B. 
Heiges, County Superintendent, Dr. Calvin Cutter, Profs. 
Watson and Ellsworth, of New York, Deputy Superinten- 
dent Bates, Prof. Porter of Lancaster, ri <é Boyd, Prof. 


Haldeman, Dr. J. W. Kerr, and Hon. A. Bbangh the Pres- 


| 





ident of the Convention. The County Institute may now 
be regarded as established upon a firm basis and as one 
among the permanent institutions of our good neighbor of 
York. We find the following in the list of resolutions : 
Resolved, That this Institute urge upon teachers and 
friends of edneation to hold protraeted Institute and Eda- 
cational meetings in different sections of the county, for 
the purpose of promoting the cause of Education. 
Resolved, That the Institute earnestly request all who 
favor a more thorough and varied course of instruction for 
the young of our county, to aid the committee on Natural 
Histery, appointed by this Institute, in their work. 


Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, , 








Harrisrvne, Feb., 1866. 
APPOINTMENT. 
Danie R. Coper has been appointed County Superin- 
tendent of Crawford county, in the place of H. R. Stewart, 
resigned. 


-< 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JANUARY, 1866. 
Counties. Distrtets. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Bradford, Burlington bor., 8S. H. Hill, $16 34 
“ Towanda, North Roadrick Granger, 44 46 
Beaver, Phillipsburg, Jacob Wagner, 40 28 
Greene, Marion, A. A. Purman, 121 60 
Luzerne, Madison, W. F. Clements, 121 98 
“ White Haven, Samuel Wallace, 101 08 


Susquehanna, Harford, Gen. Jno. Blanding,138 70 


Susqueh’a depot Henry Hall, 190 38 

Tioga, Bloss, L. D. Taylor, 54 72 
ae Tioga twp.., Wm. F. Urell, 93 48 
Venango, Sugar Creek. Martin Smith, I2I 22 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock b. Samuel Stark, 2nd, 64 78 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Unless the bills for advertising Conventions to increase 
the salary of the Superintendent be forwarded by the first 
of Mareh next, they will not be paid by this Department. 

County Superintendents are especially requested to ao- 
knowledge reeeipts of the echool reports immediately when 
coming to hand, as it is very important for the Department 
at Harrisburg, to know that they are delivered. 

e : i ak 
TO PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

It should be remembered by the officers of the board, that 
warrants cannot now be issued for the State appropriation, 
until the annual reports are on file in this office, and these 
reports and eertifieates are not to be made out until the 
elose of all the operations of the seheol year. It is there- 
fore better, and, indeed the law requires that the two doou- 
ments be forwarded to this department at the same time.— 
Gertificates need net be sent, unless aceempanied with the 
annual reports, and these eannot be filled uatil all the 
schools have elosed and the finaneial affairs of the district 
have been settled for the sehool year. 

eee ee ae 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWEXS. 

17. Quusviem: Can the President legally serve as col- 
lector? 

Axswwe: He cannot. The Treasurer may in certain 
contingencies serve as Colleetor, but in no other ean a Di- 
reetor serve as Colleetor. The thing is preposterous. The 
President issues the warrant to the Colleetor, and is one of 
the board that is to determine what sureties must be given 
by the Colleotor ; and most eertainly he should not be the 
man to execute his own warrant, or decide upon the amount 
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of his own bail. No two offices can legally be held by one 
member of the board, except in the case noted above ; and | 
when it is reported that the same person does hold two | 
offices, with this exception, it will be considered a sufficient 
reason for withholding the warrant for the State appropria- | 
tion, until there be a change made. 

18. Question: Must the whole number of months taught 
in a district, for which the annual report is made, be taught 


between the first Monday of June of one year, and the 
same time in the next year? 


Ayswer: The school year begins on the first Monday of | 
June in each year. From that time reports are made by | 
all school officers, up to the same time in the suceeding 
year. The term of office for all the officers commences on 
that day, and it follows that reports must embrace the 
transactions of the year only for which they are made, and | 
not merely twelve months being a part of two school years. 
The annual reports of Direetors, County and State Super- 
intendents for the year commencing on the first Monday of 
June, 1865, must be made for the school year that com- 
mences on that day, and closes twelve months from that | 
day, or on the first Monday of June, 1866. 


19. Question: Have directors a right to appropriate | 
money from the school funds for paying dinner bills as in- | 
cidental expenses ” 





20. Question: Is it the duty of auditors to say what 
bills shall be paid, in their settlement with the district 
treasurer, and what not? 

Answer: These questions are placed together, because 
the same principle is involved in each. The following 
answer to similar questions published in the official depart- 
ment of the Journal some three years since, will be a suffi 
cient answer to both : 

‘Tt is the duty of the Auditors to settle the account of | 
the District Treasurer and of no other school cflicer. In | 
doing this, they are to allow all orders of the board for legal | 
subjects of school expenditure ;—such as for purchasing 
school lots; building, repairing, or renting sehool houses ; 
making fences around or improving sehool lots; furnishing 
the school house and supplying i with suitable apparatus ; 
paying teachers, buying fuel, and other expenditures for 
the establishment and operation of the schools. Of the 
necessity and value of such the directors and not the audi- | 
tors are to be the judges. Butif the board issue and the 
treasurer pay an order for an illegal purpose,—that is, one 
in violation of the law, and clearly not required by the 
schools—as for instance, eompensation to directors for their 
services as such, mileage to direetors in visiting the schools, 
&c., &c. These are illegal, and should be rejected by the 
anditors.”’ 

It is then elearly not in accordance with the school law 
for direetors to make a charge against the district treasury, 
for money paid by them for dinners procured, while en- 
gaged in the duties required of them by the law; and if 
money be paid for such purpose, the auditors in their set- 
tlement with the treasurer should reject the order. 

21. Question: Have direetors the right to exempt pupils 
from certain studies that are included in the list required 
by law ? 

Ayswer: From the history of this case, {t appears, that 
several pupils between seventeen and twenty years of age, 
refused to study Mental Arithmetic when requested by the 
teacher to do it, and further, that the parents of said pupils 
did not wish to have their children pursue that particular 
branch. The matter was referred to the board of directors, 
which passed a resolution declaring that the pupils need not 
stady it. 


{ 
{ 
| 
{ 


j 
' 





| The law says, that directors shall direct what branches 


of learning shall be taught, &. Also that Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Aritametic, Geography, and Grammar 
shall be tanght in all the scheols. That is, the directors 
shall employ teachers eompetent to teach all of these 
branches in every school where the pupils are sufficiently 
advanced and desire to study them ; but other and more 
advanced studies are to be pursued or introdueed into the 
schools only by the consent of a majority of the board of 
directors. ' 
Directors have no control over the branches required by 


| law to be taught, neither can they legally exempt certain 


pupils from the study of some of these branches, merely 
because said pupils, either with or without the consent of 
their parents, refuse to pursue them. If they ean do this, 
they can, also by vote, declare that any one of the branches 
shall not be studied in a particular school, or in all the 
schools of the district. 

This matter should be regulated between the teacher and 
the parents. Teachers, by a proper, judicious, conciliatory 
course with pupils and parents, will seldom fail to secure 
the co-operation of parents with regard to whatever branches 
they may think best for their children to study in school. 
While parents ought not to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of the school, or be dietatorial with regard 
to the studies pursued by their children, still they should 


| be consulted, and so far as it can be done without injury to 


the schools, respect should be paid to their opinions and 
their wishes, when reasonable and when made known to the 
teacher or the board of directors with a proper spirit, and 
in a proper way. Teachers have the full control of their 


| schools, so far as their arrangement and classification are 


concerned, andin a general view as regards the branches 
to be studied, so far as the law fixes those branches; and 
yet, teachers should not be dictatoral or tyranical toward 
parents in the matter. They should, so far as practicable, 
consult their wishes,—not be governed by their whims. If 
the proper spirit be exhibited by both parties, there need 
be no difficulty in such cases. 

————— SS 


Soldiers’ Orphans. | 


———_———-- 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
Lancaster, Feb., 1866. 
Nusper or Onrsans ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
in attendance, to Feb. Ist, 1866. 











_— 








. Orp. Ap. 
North Sewiekley School, Beaver County, 118 94 
Quakertown vs Bucks os 136 103 
Orangeville * Columbia 96 157 145 
Cassville, 6 Huntingdon “ 125 125 
MeAllistervitia “ Juniata County #216 140 
Paradise o Lancaster “ 122 110 
Mount Joy, “ so 117 85 
. Harford, - Susquehanna “ 68 49 
-_-o__ 
Total of the more advanced pupila, 1059 851 
Pittsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 60 52 
Pittsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, viii degre 
heny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, “ 28 28 
7 Episcopal Chureh Home « 18 
Zelienople Farm School, Butler acy Sear 
Emaus Orphan House Dauphin “ 16 16 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Laneaster Co., 58 40 
rv St. James Orphan Asylum ot 30 
Welkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne dh ee 





#Inclusive of about 55 transferred to other sehools. 
+Not reported, but suppesed to be about 50. 
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Loysville School, Perry ‘ 147 120 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 174 163 | 
Bridesturg Orphan School, 2 61 55 
Germantown * Se ” 40 40 
St. Vincent's O. Asylum, oe wo. 8.! 
St. Vincent’s Ilome, as 4 3 
St. John s O. Asylum, * 29 18 | 
St. Josephs Orphan Home as 8 j 
Church Home for Children " gs 8 
York Orphan Home, York Co., oi i) 
Total of the more juvenile pupila, 781 601 
i 
Total of all ages, 1840 1452 | 
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will visit them in their school as often as may be proper 
and convenient for you; and that you will enable them to 


| attend the stated worship of your church and enroll them 
| in your Sabbath School, if the distance is suitable, but if 


not, that you will ascertain whether the religious instruc- 


| tion imparted to them in the school is, as nearly as may be, 


in conformity with what might be supossed to be the wishes 
of their deceased parents, were they yet in life to control 
this pertion of their childrens’ instruetion, 

Your own judgment and experience will suggest, that in 


| the first organization of an enterprize so new and extensive 
| as the one in whose behalf your aid is now requested, there 


will necessarily be unintentional omissions and errors. In 
such cases, a friendly word of caution or adivice form your- 


| self te the Principal .of the school, will, in most instances, be 


TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. 
The practice is becoming too prevalent for mothers and | 
hers who take Orphans to the schools, te leave younger | 
@bildren with their elder brothers or sisters, either without 
orders at all, or on orders intended for their admission to | 


ene of the schools or institutions for the more juvenile.— | 
This is very embarrassing to the State officer, and cannot 
ger be tolerated. It is now distinctly announced, that | 
the keeping of children admitted under such circumstances, 
will not be paid for. The aid of county committees is re- 
spectfully requested in preventing this practice, by caution- 


1d ethers on the sul ject 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS, 


A copy e following circular has been sent to every 

e ident within three miles of each of the 
a 2 r tl more advanced, and of whose denomination 
there a ur the respective schools. The Princi- 
i t ns are requested and instructed to 

afford tl ! t as they will be safe in doing to all 
rt I with visits, free access to the 

4 /pportunity for imparting the 
their high calling. Should boeks or | 

phans of their eeveral 

k to be received, and catechetical studies or 

t r ous exe prescribed by them, are to be 
svored 1 prot ] it being of urse understood that 
t B W lr t be rri¢ l St th { es nor to sue h extent 
is unnece y to im e the regular routine of the ' 
echools. On this head, however, a caution is scarcely neo- 
essary, inasmuch as the same christian feeling which shall 
ud the nu ters ef the gospel to lend their aid in this 

l work, w ) t a desire to promote the success 

of t ai all their r relat 3 

Similar circulars have also been sent te the clergy resid- 


mg near come of the schools and institutions for the more 











javenile orphans, and they will probably soon be transmit- 
ted to all in which there are orphar f several denomina- 
tions 
ASTE tuary | 1866 

Daan Sir: In discharge of what is felt to bea most 
important portion ef duty in relation te the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans of the State, I desire ¢ ive them placed under 
proper moral ant d religio us influences; and as ] cannot com 
prehend b »w religious training can be effected peetively 
af den national creed and observance, it becomes neces 
sary 40 Jntérant the Christian Ministry in the effort to direct 
this p rtion of the education of the Orphan children of « 
bri ive solde rs 

I fir d that the pupil 1 whose nar > 
nexed, are the children of ) wer tk 
deceiatandhen ; andthat it 1 the desire of their mothers or 
guardians that they shal! ‘es trained up in the observances 


of that church 


It is, therefore, respectfully but earnestly requested, that 
you will regard these Orphans, and such others of the same 
denomination as shall heareafter, from time to time, be ad- 


mitted to the school, as belonging to your flock ; that you 


a sufficient as it will be the most aeceptable means of remedy. 
But should any influences destructive of the ends towards 

which your aid is now solicited be continued in operation 
after such friendly admonition, I would invite information 
of the fact from you, in order that the preper corrective may 
be applied. 

A cemmunication similar to this will be made to each 
clergyman residing near the schoo), and belonging te whose 
denomination there may be pupils therein ; and the hope is 
expressed, that all will unitein the effort to christianize and 


| elevate this interesting but unfortunate class of our youth. 


Should you decide to add this to the other labors of your 
ministry, I will thank you to inform me of the fact; and in 
that case you will please show this letter te the Principal, as 
your authority to visit his school. 

Very respectfully and truly your obedient servant, 

Tuo. H. Burrowes, 
Supt. Sold. Orphns. 
Rav’p 

In order to prevent misunderstanding and conflict of au- 
thority on this point, the Principal of the schools will ob- 
serve the following rules: 

1. The Orphans of each denomination are to be permitted 
to attend worship in the church to whieh their fathers be- 
longed, if there be one within reasonable distance. If not, 
they are te accompany the Principal of the school to the 
one to which he belongs; and if there be none of that de- 
nomination near, they are to join in the stated worship in 
the schoel, or accompany the Principal to the church which 
he attends. 

2. When the father is registered as not having belonged 
to any religious denomination, his children are to be in 
charge of the Prineipal. and are to accompany him to church, 
as in case of orphans without a church of their own denom- 
ination near to the school. But if the mother, in such cases, 
desire that her children shall attend any particular church, 
her wish shall be gratified, if there be one near, subject to 
the other rules. 

3. No orphan ehall attend any church, except the one to 
which his or her father belonged, or the one preferred by 
the mother in case the father did not belong to any, with- 
out the consent of the Principal. 

4. No orphan shall be withdrawn from the school for re- 
ligious worship or instruction, except during the hours 
for church worship and sabbath school instruction; nor 
shall any one remain absent in the evening after the hour 
for retiring as fixed by the rules of the school. 

6. The Principal shall so regulate the general studies and 
employments of the school, as to afford sufficient time for 
each pupil to prepare the catechetical and other lessons of 
a religious nature, prescribed by the proper Pastor or Sunday 
echool teacher. 

6. In organizing Sunday schools in each of the orphan 





schools, if there are Teachers of different denominations 
engaged, each shall have assigned to him or her, as Sunday 
school scholars, as far as may be, the pupils of his or her 
1 der ation. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS In THE CRPHAN SCHOOLS. 
I f managers of the Sunday School Union, in 
Philadelphia, hare presented a Sunday School Library to 





Soldiers’ Orphan gschool at Ilarford, in Susquehanna 
county. No doubt the same liberal body would favor the 
‘hools in the same manner, if applied to by their 


Sunday afternoon, January 20, some very interesting 
exercises took place at the McAllisterville schook in Jur 
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niata county, on the occasion of organizing a ‘‘ Soldiers’ 
Orphan Sabbeth School” in that institution. A majority 
of the Teachers are from the village of McAllisterville, and 
the various christian denominations are represented in the 
effert. Collections have been taken in two churches of the 
vicinity, and the bibles and testaments required in the 
school, have thus been procured. 





THE TRANSFER AT ORANGEVILLE. 
During the last week in January, thirty-two of the pupils 


of this school were sent to other institutions —fourteen to 
Harford, twelve to the Orphan Home at Wilkesbarre, and 
aix to Loysville ;—the object being to place the children in 
schools as near to their mothers as possible, and also to 
bring a number of the more juvenile pupils inte schools 
more suitable to their age. : 

The duty was far from pleasant. The separation, in some 
eases, of children of the same family, and, in all, of pupils 
from beloved teachers, naturally excited a good deal of 
feeling, and at first was met with strong but respectful op- 
position. But the necessity of the measure was soon ac- 
knowledged : and on the morning of departure, all seemed 
to acquiesce, and faces were turned with interest and hope 
toward the new homes to be met at the end of the day’s 
journey. 


During the merry six miles ride of all in one company, 


in sleighs and wagons from Orangeville to Bloomsburg, the 


past seemed to have disappeared and the busy and novel | 


present with the expected events and new scenes of the day 
to have left no time for care. And when the whole party 
met on the piatform of the railroad station, to take the 
ears,—a happier or more lively crowd could scarcely be 
found. 

The occasion had its decidedly pleasant features. When 
the State agent offered to pay for the two large carriages in 
which the greater number of the children had ridden over, 
their owners and drivers (Messrs. Wesley Bowman. and Jno. 
Vance, of Orangeville) refused any compensation, saying 
that they also desired to do what they could for the Soldiers’ 
Qrphans. And, actuated by the same spirit, the authori- 
ties of the Bloomsburg and Lackawanna and the other rail- 
roads on the routes, passed the children and their care- 
takers without charge. 

In the cars the same kind feeling to these children mani- 
fested itself. The instant it was known who they were, 
room was made for them on the seats, and matronly women, 
beautiful girls and manly men vied with each other in their 
kind attention. In fact, it was felt, anew, to be an honor 
to have charge of these children. 

When arrived at the end of their journeys, no doubt all 
were received by their new school-mates with a hearty wel- 
epme, and soon made to feel, that though deprived of fathers 
and absent from mothers, the gracious law of Providential 
eompensation made itself felt in the large increase of 
brothers and sisters,—for such, it is expected, all these 
erphans will be to each other. At least, such was the re- 
ception met by the party in the care of the writer. 

The evening before leaving Orangeville, an incident. oc- 
eurtred, indicative of the propriety of the measure which 
has been adopted to secure religious training, similar to 
that ef their parents, for these orphans. The writer had 
retired and was in bed, somewhat fatigued by the duties of 
the day. A knock at the door and # ‘come in,” intro- 
duced the Rev. Mr. Day, the minister in charge of the 
Methodist Episcopal congregation of the village. One of the 
eirealars inviting his attention to the ehildren of his flock 





in the sehool, had been received by him. Having been ab- 
sent during the day, and hearing that the writer was to 
leave early the following morning, he felt compelled, late aa 
it was, te call and formally accept the charge. This he 
did with all the fervor of a minister of his denomination, 
coupled with the broad charity of the liberal christian.— 
‘‘Tt was my fortune,’’ said he, ‘‘ to admit, as members, into 
the church in another place, both the father and the mother 
of one of the families of orphans now in this school. I feel 
it to be a sacred duty to attend to the religious training of 
their children. I thank you for the opportunity to do so; 
and when I shall be removed from this station, I will trans 
mit the trust to my successor, and this shall be done, not only 
in regard to these particular children, aud all others of 
Methodist parentage in the school; but it will be our duty 
and our pleasure to aid in the spiritual training and welfare 
of all these orphans.”’ 

This interview was very satisfactory. In common witha 
number of letters from clergymen on the same subject, it 
seems to show that the course proposed to be adopted on 
this important point, will, so far as human means can 
effect the object in view, be in harmony with the rights of 
censcience of all, and without injury to the feelings or even 
the prejudices of any. 

~ o 
Stute Neports. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
Or tHe SUPERINTENDENT OF SoLtpieRs’ ORPHANS, MADE 

TO THE GOVERNOR IN PURSUANCE OF LAW, FOR TH 

YEAR 1865. 
His Ezeellency, A. G@: Curtin, Governor of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania : 

Sir :—In making the Second Report of this trust, 
reasonable progress may be asserted. 

The plan approved in June, 1864, and fully de- 
scribed in the first report, has been adhered to with 
very slight modifications, and found to work well,— 
The destitute children of our deceased soldiers have 
been massed together in their schools in considera- 
ble numbers, and though great advancement has not 
yet been made in their education, they have been 
exempted from suffering, withdrawn from many of 
the contaminating influences of their previous con- 
dition, and are acquiring, to the full, as much of 
knowledge as the very best of our common schools 
could afford, were they still at home and in constant 
attendance thereat. This is as much as was expect- 
ed the first year of the undertaking. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Including the few applications made and orders 
for admission to the schools issued, before the date 
of the first report, there have been, up to Novem- 
ber 30, 1865,— 

Allowed applications received for admission 


to the schools - - - . : 1,846 
Disallowed applications received - - 67 
Orders issued for admission to the schools 1,582 
Actual admissions to the schools reported 1,242 


Orphans discharged on application of rela- 

ge gle Petes Sale aca garg 16 

No application has been allowed without full 
proof, according te rules adopted,—l, Of service 
of father in a Pennsylvania regiment, or, being a 
Pennsylvanian, in the regular army or navy of the 
United States, during the rebellion; 2. Of death of 
father in the service of the United States during the 
rebellion, or, if after discharge, by reason of wounds 
received, or of disease contracted, during such ser- 
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vice ; and 3. Of destitatior of the applicant and of 
the mother, or other relative on whom the applicant 
is legally dependent for support, to the extent of 
being unable to afford a sufficient education and 
maintenance. 


The disallowed applications are either from those | 


whose fathers, though Pensylvanians, had entered 
regiments of other States; or, who were not found 
to be in destitute circumstances ; or who, though 
destitute and otherwise entitled, were below the 
age of four years, till which age they cannot be ad- 
mitted according to the terms of the plan. 

The question,—whether destitution exists to such 
an extent as to entitle to the benefit of the schools, 
when the mother as widow, or the children, as whole 
orphans of a deceased soldier, draw a pension from 
the United States,—has appeared soniewhat doubt- 
ful. But, to err on the safe side, it has, up to this 
time, been decided that such pension should not ex- 
clude from the schools. When the mother draws 
the pension, it is in most cases necessary for her 
own support and that of her children below four 
years oi age. So, when she is dead and the pension 
goes directly to the support of the children through 
a guardian, there are generally infants under four 
years, who are not admissable to the State schools. 
But when there are none under four and all are in 
the State schools, the question remains,—whether 
the pension (eight dollars a month for the whole 
number of children of the same family, under six- 
teen) should be paid to the State toward the ex- 
penses of their maintenance and education, or 
whether it should accumulate in the hands ef the 
guardian, for their benefit, when they leave the 
schools? Ard this question has thus far been de- 
cided in favor of allowing the money to be in the 
hands of the guardian, for the benefit of the ward, 
and will so continue to be decided, unless otherwise 
directed by the Legislature. 


As to the orders for admission issued, it will be 
perceived that there is a large difference between 
their number, and that of the applications. ‘This 
has been and still is, owing to the great difficulty 
of obtaining suitable schools on reasonable terms. 
This obstacle will doubtless continue till the per- 
manency of the enterprise shall be assured. 

In making assignments to the schools, these rules 
have been observed: 1. Applications longest on 
file are preferred, other things being equal ; 2. The 
elder orphans are first assigned, their time being the 
most valuable; 3. In eases of extreme destitution, 
recent applications are sometimes assigned before 
others of longer standing; 4. Applicants residin 
within reasonable distance of a eel, are wenihanel 
to those at a great distance; 5. Applicants are as- 
signed, as far as practicable, to schools of the same 
religious charaeter as that of the deceased parent. 

A considerable disparity appears between the 
number of orders for, and of actual admission to 
the schools. A portion of this is owing to the fact, 
that mothers do not always find it convenient to 
send their children immediately on the reception of 
the order. In not a few eases, also, change of mind 
or circumstances, on the part of mothers, causes 
them altogether to decline the offer of the State. 

The cases of discharge from the schools, are those 
in which the mother or other applying relative has 
recently become able to maintain the child; of 
which strict proof is required, as well as that she 
is a fit person to have the control of its education, 
before the discharge is allowed. There has yet been 
no instance of a or binding out, by reason 
of arrival at the age of sixteen. 


| The following table shows, by counties, the whole 
| number of allowed applications, disallowed applica- 
| tions, orders for admission, actual admissions, and 
of orphans discharged, to December 1, 1865: 

| Number of applications Received, Allowed and 
Disallowed, and of Orders, Admissions and Dis- 
charges from each county, to Decemoer 1, 1865. 
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The following table, as indicative of the local progress of the plan in the State, shows the number of 
allowed applications filed from each county, monthly, from September, 1864, till November, 1865 : 
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MONTHLY TABLE OF APPLICATIONS, FROM OCTOBER 1864.TO NOVEMBER 


30, 1865. 
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From the counties of Crawford, Elk, Forest, Ful- 
ton, Greene, M’Kean, Pike and Warren, no applica- 
tions were recieved prior to December 1, 1865. 

These tables exhibit a great disparity between the 
applications from the Eastern and Western parts 
of the Commonwealth, a portion of which is said to 
be owing to the fact, that a greater proportion of 
un-married men entered the army from the latter 
than from the former. But it is probably chiefly 


caused by the greater prevalence of destitution in | 
| and for the older and more advanced. 


the large towns of Eastern Pennsylvania, and also 
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| ness, attention and cleanliness, show them to be of 


the same impressible and improvable humanity ag 
that of the more favored sons and daughters of living 
parents. ‘There is, therefore, in their capabilities, 
as there unquestionably is in there bereaved condi- 


| tion, everything to demand, and not a single con- 


| 


to the fact, that the existence of the plan itself has | 


been less extensively made known inthe West 

It will also be seen, that from a few of the counties 
no assignments to the schools have yet been made. 
This result is entirely caused by the fact that, after 
repr ated attempts, no schools could be secured in or 
near those counties. 
is expected that schools will be opened in every 
quarter of the State. 


operation, there ure nota few orphans yet unaccom- 
modated, for want of room. 

Of the orphans ordered to be admitted, 920 are 
boys, and 662 girls. The average age of ull is 93 
years ; of those in the advanced schools it is 11! 


juvenile, 7} years. 

Of those ordered to the schools, the time of 34 
will expire in 1866, and that of 101 in 1867, by 
arrival at sixteen within those years respectively. 

There are now on file 26 applications for the gd- 
mission of children who were under four years of 
age at the date of the application, but who will be 
admissible in the year 1866. 

Only four of the whole number of orphans admit- 
ted to the schools, have died daring the year. 

Of the who! number, whose applications have 
been allowed, the fathers of 308 died in camp or 
hospital ; 227 were killed in battle; 86 died in rebel 
prison ; 39 died at home; and 7 have been so long 
missing as to be presumed dead ;—in all 727, and 
showing that the State thus far provides, on an 
average, for two of the chidren of each of the brave 
defenters of the Union whose families require aid. 

Of these fathers, 245 were Methodist; 97 Ln- 
Presbyterians ; 51 Episcopalians ; 


therans : 77 
Baptists : 
lics ; 11 United Brethren ; 8 Christians ; 7 of the 
Church of God; 6 of the Evangelical Association ; 
5 Friends; 3 Universalists; 2 Albright Methodists ; 
3 Disciples of Christ; 1 Meravian; 1 Independent ; 
33 are generally designated as Protestants, and of 
61 the religious denomination is not given. 

Of the whole number of applicants 44 are reported 
to be whole orphans, having lost their mothers 
also. 

The orphans thus presented in the aggregate, com- 
pare quite favorably with the average of children.— 
In appearance, health, condact and intellect, they 
are quite equal to those of the same ages who attend 
the Common Schools, thongh somewhat inferior, in 
actnal accquirement, to the regalarly attending pupils 
of those schools. But, compared with an equal 
number, composed as well of those who do not as of 
those who do attend those schools, it is believed they 
will not suffer in the comparison, even in point of 
acquirement. When first brought together in their 


schools, it is admitted that a portion of them are 
very ignorant, very rude, very filthy and very rag- 
ged; but these are precisely the evils the State 
seeks to remove; and a very few months, with kind- 


During the winter, however, it | 


It should be observed also | 


that even in the counties near to the schools now in | [ro 
| volved in their success, they are enabled to keep our 


sideration to discourage presistence in the existing 
effort for their benefit. 
THE SCHOOLS. 
These are of two grades,—for the more juvenile 


The orphans from four to about eight years of age, 
according to physical and mental development, have 
been, for want of means and time to establish sepa- 
rate institutions for themselves, placed in the Orphan 
Homes and Asylums already in existence in the 
cities and larger towns. These are managed by be- 
nevolent persons, mostly ladies, and several of them 
under the charge of one.or other of the Christian 
churches. As nearly all these have received aid 
from the State, and there is no private interest in- 


soldiers’ orphans at a less compensation than could 
be afforded in private institutions, or even in schools 
estab'ished by the State. The allowance now paid 
is at the rate of $100 a year for each soldier’s orphan 


ee SEPe | received, in fall for boarding, clothing, tuition, and 
-eara, and of those in the institutions for the more | ry Bg : : 
 dicses all other charges. 


Among the foremost to admit these orphans was 


| the Northern Home for Friendless Children, in Phil- 


| with the arrangement. 


adelphia. Its board of managers, of which Mrs. BH. H. 
Hutter is the efficient and indefatigable Pres’t, at 
once and at considerable expense, provided a sepa- 
rate building for these children, of whom it has now 
145 on the list; and all these institutions have done 
their utmost to further this good work. 

Still, wh¥e according full credit to these institu- 
tions and daly sensible of the relief afforded by their 
acceptance of these children, I am not fully satisfied 
The children, it is true, have 
everything, in the way of care, food, raiment and in- 
struction, which the circumstances admit of. But 
they have not, and while in these institutions cannot 
have, the pure air, the free scope, and the plentiful 
milk and vegetable diet of the country. Hence the 


| existing arrangement has always been regarded as 


AQ | 
37 German Reformed; 35 Roman Catho- | 


temporary, and to Jast. only till something better 
adapted to the wants of the children could be effected. 

An experiment in this direction has been tried at 
the scheol at Loysville, in Perry county,—an in- 
stitation to which only orphans of the more javenile 
class are sent. Though attended with somewhat 
greater cost than that of Homes and Asylums in the 
large towns, the result has, thus far, been quite 
satisfactory, as atest of the comparative advantages 


| of a reral and city location for these schools. 





Providence, through the kind heart of a benevo- 
lent citizen of the State, seems to have opened the 
way for the desired change. Dr. A. G. Egbert, of 
Mercer county, has recently given a farm of two 
handred acres of suitable land in that county, on 
which he will erect buildings, to cost not less: than 
$100,000, and to accommodate not less than four 
hundred friendless children, those of our deceased 
soldiers to have the preference; the institution to be 
managed by a board resident in the vicinity; but to 
be under the auspices of the Northern Home of 
Philadelphia. It is expected that large additions in 
Western Pennsylvania will be made to the same ob- 
ject; in fact, another liberal genteman of that region 
already offers $50,000 to the enterprise. If a similar 
institution can be established in the Eastern part of 
the State, as there is every reason to suppose there 




















can, acd the donors consent to conform their plans 
and operations to those of the State, the whole .ob- 
ject will be effected, and in a way as honorable to 
our private benevolence as it will be promotive of 
public benefit. | 


The following table exhibits the names, locations, 
religious character, and number of soldiers’ orphans 
both male and female on the list, of each of the 
Homes and Asylams that now receive these orphans 
of the more juvenile class : 














INSTITUTIONS. LOCATION, DENOMINATION. BOYS. | GIRLS. | TOTAL. 

Northern Home. ... ..< o-scccos.ss sees)! 2eusdelphia ......- No denomination ....... 99 46 145 
Bridesburg Home..............++-++ ree aie TP 5 Sins g acne German Retormed...... 35 19 54 
Germantown Home ..........6.-5.¢)++seeeee Se es olf, EL apc Putenc% 5 +s 24 13 37 
St. John’s Orphan Asylum’ ........!.. .-see00 dO...... e500 | Roman Catholic... 12 12 
St. Vincent’s Home............... [iss cen SO Me issis I lobe aerate 2 Gi 606.3 2 2 
Catholic Home.........s00++ coves Pia tads acta ees Pee ety ee eee eet ny Peer 3 3 
Pitts: & All. Orphan Asylum .......| Allegheny city.. ..; No denomination....... 33 19 52 

do Home for Friendless...\........ PO eee rer ee eee 1 1 2 

do Soldiers’ Orp’ns’ Home.! Pittsburgh......... Chiefly Roman Cath..... 12 16 28 
Church Home ..........scseeedewe | Near Pittsburgh ....| Episcopal............... ey rer 3 3 
Chibdpeaa’ Theme 5 6c. sos de secnse.s | Lancaster........., No denomination ........ 23 12 40 
Orphan Asylum............ wviscwd Powe bbNe BB Se ok 2ei58 Pe eee A te ee re 10 1) 
Loysville School. ..... -.0.-+++005 Perry county ...... | Lutheran ........ LEY 62 39 lvl 
Emaus Orphan Home......... oh sah t DORE ec cadsncil.. +s ach of eee ee 7 4 il 
York Children’s Home............ Sa eer No denomination....... 10 9 19 





It should be stated that in all the institutions | 


With the restoration of peace, the difficulties en- 


marked as of no particular denomination, there is | countered in securing schools of this grade are disap- 


nevertheless regular religious instruction aod wor- 
ship. , 
The schools for the more advanced pupils are | 


‘ 


pearing, and there is now no doubt of carrying this 
| part of the plan into full eff+ct, in a few months.® 
The cost per pupil in these schools for everything 


slowly bat effectaally approaching the character | but clothing, is $150 a year ; and at first there was 
designed for them, when the present plan was de- | extreme difficulty in having them taken even at that 


vised. There are now eight, and there soon will be 


price. Probably, waen prices retura to a peace 


four more of them in operation. They all have, or | standard, and the work of the pupils in the domestic 


soon will have, completed bailding accommodations 
for from 100 to 150 pupils, each ; and by the Ist of 
April next, each will have at least 20 acres of land 
for cultivation by its inmates. The number of 


teachers in each is not leas than four, and other em- | 


ployees are, or will be in their service in time to 
afford the kind of indastrial and other instraction re- 
quisite to effect the obiects in view in that direction. 


affairs and on the land in the prodaction of a portion 
of their own tood comes to be realized, this price 
may be diminished; bat during the coming year, little 
if any decrease can be promised. 

The following table exibits the locations, names 
, of Principals, religious character and the number 
| ef orphans of both sexes on the list, of each of these 
| more advanced schools, on the lst of Dec., 1865: 








SCHOOLS. COUNTY. PRIN 











CIPAL. DENOMINATION, BOYS. | GIRLS. | TOTAL. 
M’ Allisterville...... ..s| Juniata........ | G. F. M’Farland....| Methodist ..... 81 | 51 132 
RING ad 6 <a ice beacons’ | lLancaster...... | -§. Preston--....... Friend --,..... 64 | 41 105 
OL Aaa ere PcagMdhacesstscac| Os Mer MEOGMOES, .... | Presbyterian... 44 37 81 
Orangevilie .............. | Columbia ...... H. D. Walker ...... | Baptist ....... 60 62 122 
Quakertown............... i Buoks .4.i..... | Lucian Cort........ ; G. Refermed ..! 61 22 83 
North Sewickley.......... Beaver ..... | Henry Webber ..... Presbyterian... 53 | 45 | 98 
RE ee ee | Huntingdon....| A. L. Guss..........| Lutheran ... aval 39 | 25 | 64 
| | Susqueh’na ween} C, We Deans ..........| Episcopal ..... 21 | 12 33 





THE TRAINING. 

In the Homes and Asylums for the more juvenile, 
comparatively little in the way of educational pro- 
gress, so called, can be effected. Removal from out- 


side corrupting influences, sound moral and religious | 


principle and example, wholesome food, snfficient 
clothing, cleanliness, pure air and abundaat exercise, 
are the main wauts of childhood, at this age. Of 
course school instruction is to be given and is pro- 
vided for,—commencing at a fit period according to 
individual development, and pressed with increasing 
attention and continuance from year to year, till at 
the age of eight, or nine, or even ten, respectively, 
the juveniles shall be prepared for and transferred 
to the more advanced schools, Bat, while in their 
own primary schools, more is expected to be effected 
in their education, by their membership in a well re- 
gulated family, by oral instraction, by explanatien 
of the objects around them, and by that symmetrical 
development of body, mind and conscience which 


{all these afford, than by hard task lessons and long 
; school hours. The latteg, however, are not to be 
entirely ignored; they are only to be made second- 
| ary to that kind of training which this period of chil¢- 
| hood requires, as its primary want. 

In the more advanced schools, the course of edu- 
} cation contemplated is not yet fully in operation. — 
| As much and as thorongh instruction, however, is 
|givenin the school room as in the best boarding 
schools, so far as the advancement of the pupils per- 
| mits; and they are improving as satisfactorily as 
was, or could be expected. Their physical health 
and development are promoted by a general par- 
ticipation in the domestic employments of the school, 
and by methodical exercise. In most of them, the 
boys are drilled in military movements, with good 
results; and this will hereafter be enforced in all. 
Their moral and religious culture is provided for by 
proper home training, family worship, Sabbath school 
exercises and regular attendance on public worship 
in the churches of the vicinity. 
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When all the sehools shall be in operation with 
their full complement of pupils, it is intended that— 


Physical training shall be made a regular daily | 


portion o! school duty, in addition to the exercise 
afforded by the labors incident to the domestic oc- 
eupations of the institution. Calesthenic exercises 
for the girls, and military drill for the boys, will be 
mainly relied on for this purpose. 

The intellectual conrse shall be thorough as far 
as it goes, and practical ; that is, mot practical in 
the low sense of regarding acquired knowledge as 


the mere means of securing money or position, but | 
practical, in the sense of causing all knowledge to | 
be the means of rendering its possessor a good and | 


intelligent man, a useful and reliable citizen and a 
sincere Christian. 


method of instruction not yet found in the books, 
but the result of many years close observance of 
schools and of youth, and believed to be in nearer 
accord with the nature and wants of mind in child- 
hood and youth, than any now in practice. It is be 
lieved that learning and labor may be made to pro- 
ceed consistently and pleasantly together, and that 
though neither can ever cease to be essentially a 


task, yet that much of the repulsivenees of both | 
may be removed, and that the properly educated, | 


youth may leave school with well trained hands as 
well as well stored mind, and thus be prepared to 
do as well as to know,—aye, and to dare to do for 
himself what is proper, and to dare to know and 
avow for himself what is right,—in his life. It is not 
necesary, even if there were space, here, to develop 
the method alluded to; but to avoid misconstruction, 


If these schools be continued, it | 
is hyped to make them the means of introducing a | 


| wholesome and sufficient supply been withheld.— 
This is a matter exceedingly difficult to be regulated 
or watched, by even frequent visitations; much less 
is it possible, were it proper, to arrive at the truth 
by questioning the pupils. There is a test that 
| cannot lead to false conclusions, When children, 
on all occasions, are found to be in good health, clean, 
ruddy and happy. they cannot have been starved or 
even stinted in their food, much less fed on unwhole- 
some or innutritious diet. And this test has been 
| borne by every school and institution in my care. 
The general rule required to be observed is, that 
| the children shall have three regular meals a day, 
consisting of light food with coffee or tea, or milk or 
soup, for breakfast and supper, and a solid dinner of 
animal food and a variety of vegetables, with bread, 
either of wheat or corn, for dinuer. 


CLOTHING, 


The clothing arrangements have also been trouble- 

| some, but are now taking a systematic form. 
In the institutions for the more juvenile, where the 
clothing is provided by their managers out of the 
| general allowance paid for each pupil, there is little 
difficulty, and no care on the part of the agent of 
| the State, except to see that the children are com- 

fortably clad, according to the season 

In the schools for the larger orphans, however, 
there has been very considerable difficulty. Arriv- 
ing, as many of the children do, with a very scanty, 
| and some without even a decent covering, it was in- 
dispensable to authorize the principals, at once and 
| by home purchase and make, to provide for such 
| wants. This has added very considerably to the 





it is proper to add, that these orphans shall be sub- | outlay in this department. But this state of affairs 
jected to no hazardous or doubtful experiments, and | can only exist once in the history of each school ; 
that the course contemplated will not be inconsistent | for, except at the first opening, there will always be 





with, but greatly promotive of the noble efforts now 
in progress for the improvment of the teacher's pro- 


fession. 


The moral and religious culture of the children, | 


as remarked, has been promoted by assigning them 
to schools of similar denominational character 
with that of the deceased father. This, however, 
can only be effected to a limited extent, owing to 
distance from schools of the desired denomination. 


To obviate this obstacle, a list is now being pro. | 


cured of the clergy of all denominations resident near 
each school, and a circular will be sent to each of 
them, giving the names of all the children, in the 
proper school, whose fathers were of his church, ana 
desiring that he will regularly visit them in the 
school, and adopt proper means, by Sabbath school 
and other instruction, to have them trained up in 
the creed of the parent. Ordinary moral culture 
will continue to be provided for, as now by, the selec- 
tion of none but principals and teachers of unblem- 
ished character and fitness for this important portion 
of the teacher’s work. 
FOOD. 

There has been more trouble in relation to the 
diet of these children, than to any other matter con- 
nected with the schools. Several complaints have 
been made, and though some irregularities were 
found to exist, especially at first,—more as to the 
form and manner of the meals, however, than to the 


quantity or quality of the victuals,—yet most were | 


found to be without just cause, while such as had 
any foundation have been promptly corrected. The 


quantity necessary for a large school and the high 
prices of provisions, have, of course, compelled par- 
ties to be careful and economical in expenditure ; 
but it is confidently believed that, in no case, has a 


'@ supply of old or surplus garments on hand, from 
| whichtsuch cases of destitution can be supplied till 
| regularly provided for. 
At present, the undergarments for both sexes, 
| the summer every day clothing for the boys, and all 
| other garments, except the parade and every day 
' winter suits for the boys, and the bonnets, hoods and 
| cloaks for the girls, are made at the schools, of mat- 
'erials purchased, in quantity, by the principals.— 
| As much of ‘he making as they are yet capable of is 
| done by the female pupils, and the rest by the 
| widows of soldiers when applied for by them.— 
| Hereafter this practice will be continued, and as 
| much of the work as possible be left to the female 
orphans, both as a matter of instruction and econ- 
lomy. . oe mrene Shin 
The parade and every day winter suits of the boys, 
(the former composed of dark blue jackets and cadet 
gray pants, and latter of light blue kersey jackets and 
| pants,) and the cloaks, bonnets and better dresses 
| of the girls, are uniform in all the schools. The 
effect is good, both in appearance and on the char- 
,acter of the schools. The practice is also eco- 
nomical. ; 

The parade and winter working suits of the boys, 
| and the cloaks of the girls have been made at Lan- 
| caster, of materials purchased by wholesale, under 
my own eye. At first an attempt was made to have 
these articles supplied by contract ; but the price 
demanded was so large, and the chance of obtaining 
| good and well made articles so slight, that the present 
mode was adopted. This of course adds considera- 
ble to my duties ; but I am satisfied that, taking the 
less price and the better quality and make of the 
garments into account, a saving, equal to one-half of 
i the cost, has been effected. 
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In this relation it is to be added, that the cost of 
clothing each pupil the first will be at least one-third 
more than any subsequent year. The parade suit 
should last two and probably may three years,— 


for though the first wearer may out-grow it, yet it | 


can be transferred to a smaller boy, or used for every 
day purposes ; and two suits of every day winter 
clothing will, one year with the other, last three 
years. So of the girls:—A full supply the first year 
will run far into the next,and the better dresses be 
made to last for some time for every day purposes, 
when unfit for their original use. 

The parade suit of a bey of medium size, including 
cap, costs $11. The winter working suit of kersey, 
including a grey felt hat, costs $7 ; and a girl’s cloak, 
of good and handsome wool and cotton fabric, (black) 
costs $5. 

Upon the made-up value of these garments, when 
not made in the schools, a tax of six per cent. is de- 
manded by the United States authorities. This is 
to be added to the estimated cost just given. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the whole cost of 
clothing a boy, including shoes and stockings, during 
the first year, has been about $35, and that of a girl 
$30. During the second year a boy can be comfort- 
ably clad for about $24, and a girl for $20,—the 
garments being, in all cases, neat, of good material 
and comfortable. When the girls shali have acquir. 
ed a knowledge of sewing and mending, the domestic 
arrangements be in complete working condition, and 
the sewing machine introduced into all the schools, 
the clothing expenses can be very materially re- 
duced. 

The following table shows the cost of clothing in 
the more advanced schools, the day on which the 
first orphan was admitted and the largest number 
on the roll of each ; (exclusive of the cost of parade 
and winter’working suits, and caps and hats for the 
boys, and of cloaks, straw hats, and hoods, and ma- 
terials for better dresses and of winter every day 
dresses and winter skirts for the girls ;) all of the 
excepted articles having been paid for out of the 
sums charged to general clothing account for mate- 
rials, making, caps, hats, &c., and elsewhere stated: 


Schools. When opened. Largest no. Cost Clo’s. 
M’Allisterville.. Nov. 3, 1864.... 132..... $1,640 81% | 
Paradise........ Dec. 6, 1864.... 105....: 1,10 270 
Mount Joy..... Des. 20, 1068.... Sk... 1,220 40 
Orangeville.. .. Jan. 3, I865.... 122..... 2,551 07 
Quakertown.... Jan. 18, 1865.... 83..... 1,144 18 
N. Sewickly.... Apr. 27, 1865.... 98..... 164 177 
Maptore ....0 4: meee, Gi Waeases. Mecsas 45 30 
Cassville....... Oe. Gh Se ices | Bhiidsse 3 32 


VISITATION, OFFICE WORK, &c. 


During the year the duty of visiting all the schools 
has not been performed with exact regularity, owing 
to the frequent journeys necessary to procure ad- 
ditional institutions; but it has been attended to 
with sufficient frequency to secure the general ob- 
ject in view, either by myself or clerk. The follow- 
ing table shows the day on which the schools and 
institutions were opened for soldiers’ orphans and 
the number of visits to each: 


Schools. When opened. No. Visits. | 
M’ Allisterville school............ Nov. 3, 1864... 5 | 
)  UTERCRTTE TPE ee Lec. 6, 1864...... 
Mount Joy... .....sscssessesees Deo. 20, 1864...... 5 
gg Per ee Te ee Jan. 3, 1865...... 3 
ee rT ee Jan. 18, 1865...... 8 
North Sewickley....... eeccees+s April 27, 1865...... 6 





* Including cost of making 7) boys’ winter every day suits. 
+Exclusive of an unsettled bill of $395 65. 


| Harford a SPAN AS tn Re ee Nov. 6, 1865...... 
RE RR Ee Bree - Nov. 6, 1865...... 1 
Northern Home, Philadel’a .... Nov. 25, 1864...... 5 
Bridesburg FR Pere Jan »  MEBsacccs 8 
ng APOE EET Tere May 31, 1865..... - 2 
Pittsb’g & All. Or. Asylum, Pitts’g Jan. 25, 1865...... - 
do do Home for F’dless Jan. 1, 1865. .... 2 
do do Soldiers’ Or. Home Jan. 1, 1865......... 1 
do Church Home ....... Sept. 25, 1865...... 1 
re) Sere ne ere May 8&8, 1865......... 2 
Lancaster Children’s Home...... Dee. 5, 1864...... 10 
0) Orphan Asylum...... . Sept. 9, 1865...... 2 
8t. John’s Or. Asylum, Phila.... July 15, 1865...... 1 
St. Vincent’s Home do.... Aug. — 7 1 
Catholic Home do.... July 15, 1865......... 1 
York Children’s Home.... .... . May 18, 1865...... 2 
Emaus Or. House, Dauphin co.... May 6, 1665 ..,,, 1 


The office work of the Superintendency has been 
very considerable. In addition to preparing and 
keeping the books,—consisting ot descriptive and 
general School Registers, and Roll Book of the 

upils in each institution, preparing the blank forms 
or application and acmission, and examining the 
returned applications and issuing the orders for ad- 
mission,—there have been 840 official letters written, 
of which copies have been kept, in reply to applica- 
tions for information or advice, exclusive of double 
that number of which no copies have been kept, and 
of circuiars, &c. In addition to this the account of 
the expenditure of the fund was also to be kept, and 
the purchases on the general clothing account and 
| the making up and delivering of the garments, to be 
| attended to. 

THE COST FOR THE PAST YEAR. 

The annexed account, settled by the Auditor Gen- 
eral, will show, in considerable detail, the cost of 
this enterprise to the first of December, 1865, the 
whole expense being paid to that day, except about 
$500 of unsettled accounts. The whole amounts 
to $103,817 64, leaving an unexpended balance of 
| $21,27@ 42, (of which $20,000 is undrawn,) and 
which will defray ail expenses till the first of Janu- 
ary, 1866, as was estimated when the Legislature 





made the appropriation of $75,000 in March, 1865. 

The actual cost, per pupil, for tuition, boarding, 
&ce., is, according to contract, $150 a year for the 
more advanced, exclusive of clothing, and $100 for 
the more juvenile, except at the Loysville school, 
in Perry county, where it is $130, and the Emaus 
Orphan House, at Middletown, Dauphin county, 


| where it is $175, including clothing. ‘The cost of 

| clothing each pupil in the schools for the more ad- 

vanced, cannot be exactly stated, owing to the dif- 
| ferent dates at which they entered, and the different 
| supplies furnished to each; but it is, as nearly as 

| can be estimated, $35 for the boys and $30 for the 
girls, as was before stated. 


| ESTIMATE FOR THE NEXT YEAR. 
It is desirable that the year of this trust shall ter- 
minate, like other public expenditures, on the last 
'dayof November. ‘This estimate is therefore made 
| on that basis. It is also made on the supposition 
that the plan will be sustained by sufli¢ient appro- 
| priations; and accordingly the schools now in opera- 
| tion will be continued and others yet necessary will 
be established, unless otherwise directed by the 
| proper authority. 


6 | Judging from the rate at which applications are 


‘now coming in and from the number of counties that 


| have not yet, or have only recently begun to move 
in the matter, it is a moderate calculation to say that 
there will be 3,000 orphans in the schools and institu- 
tions on the 1st day of December, 1866. Of these one- 
| half will be of each class; for, though the whole num- 
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ber of the more juvenile now admitted is much less 
than that of the more advanced, yet this disparity 
is really owing to a greater want of school accom- 
modation for the former than the latter. Again, it 
is not supposed that these 3,000 will be in the schools 


the whole, but only that such will be the maximum | 


at the end of the year. 
hoped that, by econdmy in the item of clothing and 


In addition to this, it ia | 


some reduction in the cost of keeping, the total ex- | 


pense per year of each of the more advanced pupils | 


may be reduced to $170, including clothing. ‘This 
with $160 for each of the more juvenile, gives an 
average of $130. Finally, assuming that the average 
number oa the rolls the whole year will be 2,500 and 
the average cost $130, the total expense for 12 


months will be $325,000, from which, if the unex- | 


pended balance now on hand be deducted, an appro- 
priation of say $303,750, will be required and is re- 
commended. 

Inquiry may be made as to the duration of this 
system. Itis probable that the maximum number 


of orphans to be maintained and educated will be | 


reached in 1866, and that it will remain stationary 


during 1867, and 1868, as the number of discharges | 


in each of those three years will probably be about 
equal to the number of the more juvenile class who 
will then attain the age of four and be admitted. In 
1869, the number will begin to decrease and will 
rapidly fall off, by arrival at the age of 16 and by 
binding out, till 1884, when the school 
for want of inmates. 
$300,000 as the maximum of actual! cost, the average 
of annual expense will be $150,000. 


Ss will close 5) 





In framing this report, a practical business pre- 


sentation of the subject seemed the most proper.— 
Appeals to Executive favor, Legislative liberality, 
or public support were deemed unnecessary. The 
Chief Magistrate, with whom the idea of this great 
benefaction originated and who has never failed to 
promote it, needs no appeal in its behalf. ‘he 
_presentatives of the people who have twice indorsed 
the plan, will not nowabandonit. A people who are 
reaping all the advantages for which tke fathers of 
these orphans died, ought not todeny them support 
from an overflowing treasury and in the midst of 
general prosperety. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Tuo. H. Berrnowes, 

1865. Sup't Solds. Orphans. 


re- 


Laxcastgr, Dec. 1, 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Tao. H. Burrowsns, as Superentendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans, in account with the Comm nwealth if 
Pennsylvania. 

ReEceEIPTs. 
Accountant charges himself with the following amounts re- 
ceived : 


1864. 
Aug. 26. From Pennsylvania Railroad Co..... $16,000 00 
1865. 
Jane 5. From Loyal ee Ne at Wash- 
ington, D. C., £5 06 
« §, Frem a Teacher in "Philadelphia. . 3 00 
Mar. 17. From Pennsylvania Railroad Co....... 15,000 00 
Jane 3. From State Treasurer.............. 15,000 00 
Aug. 21. From cn daredhéhe cucmedie aba 20,000 60 
Oct. 12. From A. cds cdeeedasssbadaanl 25,000 00 
Nov. 24. From OF i caadacw taedpaescsb een 15,000 00 
‘¢ 30. From Pennsylvania Railroad Co..... 5,000 00 
105,088 06 
Deduet payments as below............ 103,817 64 
Deo] 1, 1865. Balance in hand of Aceountant,.. $1,870 42 


It may be added that, taking | 


EXPENDITURES. 


Accountant asks credit for the following pay- 
ments, from June 16, 1864, till December 1, 1865: 


For stationery and blank books, as Per bills 


and receipts......... ‘ 171 60 
For printing forms, circulars, ‘leaves ‘of ab- 

sence, &c.. sn ben eednssdnasetiane ws 568 50 
For advertising, SO, Se Beis? 465 52 
For postage and telegrams...............6.. 253 25 
For freight and express............sssse000- 51 31 
For traveling expenses from June 16, 1864, till 

BOG: Bg Py oie phd s Camasdancahed' sinuses 451 81 
For transferring papils..... oo... 000 sees sescees 193 25 
ia eg. | @. ” CAPPRA err rr rer er 20 50 
For salaries for one year and a half.......... 5,088 00 
For materials for clothing, viz: for boys’ parade 

and winter working suits, and girls’ cloaks, 

better and every day winter dresses & skirts 9,624 62 
For making boys’ parade and ‘tied day winter 

suits, and girls’ cloaks....... 1,813 62 
For boys’ dress caps and every “day hats, ‘and 

| girl’s straw hats and hoods. ; . 1,387 67 
For bearding, tuition, &c., of 132 solds’ "orphans 

at M’Allisterville, for various periods to Dec. 

1, 1865, at the rate of $150 a year each...... 13,524 72 
For clothing for the same, furnished by the 

orinctnel, Gh G5. onc enccensss casccascs 1,640 81 
For tuition, boarding, &c., of 105 orphans, as 

above, at Paradise school.............se00% 7,648 43 
For clothing, as above, at do............5.05. 1,120 70 

| For tuition, — &c., for 81 orphans, as 

above, at Mount Joy (formerly Strasburg) 

BOMOGE 9. accce simsenes Sneden deneaveaneedsve 5,752 04 
For clothing, @ as : above, iy “emulates 1,220 40 
For boarding and tuition, &c., of 122 orphans, 

as above, at Orangeville school...... ..... 11,362 92 
For clothing, as above, at do. ‘ 2,551 OT 
For boarding, tuition, &c., of 83 orphans, as 

above, at Quakertown school.............. 7,205 74 
For clothing, as above, at do.......-...-+4.. 1,144 18 
For boarding, tuition, &c., of 98 orphans, as 

above, at North Sewickley school ......«.. 5,266 19 
For clothing, as above, at do................ 164 17 
For boarding, tuition, &c., of 64 orphans, as 

above, at Casaville school..............05. 500 14 
For clothing, as above, at do........... 3 32 
For boarding. tuition, &e., of 33 orphans, a as 

above, at Hartord school. .....sse.sseeeees 174 48 

| For clothing, as above, at do.............05- 45 30 
For boarding, tuition, clothing, &., of 145 or- 

phans, at $160 a year each, at the Northern 

Home in Philadelp Po shines’ “,929 57 
For boarding, &é . of { orphans, : as “above, ‘at 

Bridesburg Home Pn ate re ae 2,850 82 
For boarding, &c., 37 orphans, as above, at the 

Germantown Home ; 1,057 90 
For boarding, &c., 12 orphar ans, ag > dinates ‘at Bt. 

John’s Orphan Asylum I cs ae, 279 15 

| For boarding, &c., as above, 2 nei at St. 

Vincent's Home, Philadelphia .. 34 51 
For boarding, &c., three orphans, as ‘above, ‘at 

Catholic Home, Philadelphia:............. 114 24 
For boarding, &c., 52 orphans, as above, at 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny Orphan Asylum. . 2,045 20 
For boarding, &c., 2 orphans, as above. at Pitts- 

burgh and Allegheny Home for the Friendlegs 183 34 
For boarding, &c., 25 orphans, as above, at 

Soldiers’ Orphan Home of Allegheny, &.... 1,483 33 
For bearding, &c., three orphans, as above, at 

Church Home, near Pittsburgh............ 51 34 
For boarding, &c., 40 orphans, as above, at 

Lancaster Children’s Home.............04+ 2,778 89 
For boarding, &., 10 orphans, as above, at the 

Orphan Asylum of Lancaster............. 109 58 
For boarding, &c., 101 orphans, as above, at 

Loysville school, Perry county............- 4,283 90 
For boarding, &., 11 orphans, as above, at 

Emaus Orphan House, Middletown......... $43 71 
For boarding, &e., 19 orphans, as above, at 

York Children’s Home........ ..seceeee - 661 90 








103,817 64 
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ANNUAL REPORT Average salaries of male teachers per month, in 

















Or THE SuPERINTENDENT OF Common SCHOOLS OF THE Do ie is he 7” = 
CoMMONWBHALTH OF PENNA, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
June 5. 1865. Ee ee ee 6 40 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | AV*rsse salaries of female teachers per er ofes0 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Do do do 1865 24 21 
GentLemen: In compliance with the aet of May 
8, 1854, | herewith submit to the Legislature, the I n5.5 0 00deCbd vdcide codtisecne 4 05 
annual report of the head of the School Department, ay — 
for the school year ending on the first Monday of | Total cost of tuition in 1864............. $1,692,664 01 
June, 1865. The tables which follow exhibit the Do do 1865........000. 1,990,777 83 
statistical information required to be presented, to- | paorease in 1865 ieee 
gether with a comparison with the same class of | sig Yeap hella latent ae 18 88 


statistics for the previous year. These tables, at @ | gota) cost of fuel & contingencies in 1864 $309,727 $0 





















































glance, show the workings of our educational sys- | Do rm pm do 1865 410,246 26 
tem for the two years. The tables which immedi- | eS es Sed 
ately follow, do not include the city and county of | Increase in 1865..........6..ccceseeee. 100,518 96 
Philade! phia : | ;. Pe ar 
: otal cost for purchasing, building, rentin 
Whole number of school districts in 1864........ 1,825} ana repairing houses for 1864. ee . $388,317 69 
Do do do —:1865.. ..... 1,887 | Total cost for 1865.............+0+-++00e 374,459 97 
Tmorease in 1868.22... cece cece ce cece seccscees 12 | Decrease in Rae re ae os 14,057 72 
Whole number of schools in 1864............66+ 12,566 | Tetal expenditures for fuel, tuition & houses 
Do do ASS areas f 10 GAO | MO ROB. ns 9988 ccc cccccensenses sesees $2,390,900 00 
si ic Sh - | Total for Ne 8s sen cca hati 082 0:d60'% meeoe02.-, Se 
Decrease in 1865........-++eseeeeeereeseceeess Ls 3 » pee oe Se 384,584 06 
ils i eee = = 
ee ee - i vse ev eee 629,587 | Total State appropriation for school year 
| 1864 $316,825 00 
Seis Miia inte eC do do do 1865 316,835 00 
. ai ne cue ehane 000,000 0 
Average attendance of pupils in 1864............ = 900,000 00 
Do do Mnsavesaibsee ee Total State appropriation for all common 
P ; 29, | school purposes in school year 1864..... $257,859 50 
ahs Gb TO aia 6 nse Re ac A Ps a —— | Petal State aperenriation for sll common 
| school purposes in school year, 1865..... 269,889 00 
Per centum of average upon whole number in 1844 626 | bats“ & aati 
Do do do 1865 -628 NE DN HINS 5 srds kWdi nodes bebe nce 12,029 50 
Tepdatne in 1885S... 6. v.vsiess occces cvinssnwese ieee __ 002 Average number of mills on dollar school 
ay tax in 1864 5 09 
Average length of school term, 1864...... 5 mos. 12 days Do do do do 1865 5 98 
Do do Sh) eee 5 mos. 14do. | omens 
Ro Ae ee rae 0 89 
Increase in 1865........ cccccescvcsocces 2 days | = 
™ ———— _| Average number on dollar building tax 1864 3 ar 
f : Do do do do 1865 3 63 
Average cost of each pupil per month, including per 
all expenses, 1864. ..... ..cee ceceeescceccees Ge GOB. | Tarenss tm UOGB...... 002 once scccccccccccse 0 36 
Average cost for 1865.......cccceeecsccccencees 68 cts. | ——— 
: ——— | Total cost of system, being whole amount of 
Tcretse in 16665 6..05 ..cccccceesccecseccoscos __ 10 cts. | tax levied and State appropriation, inelud- 
———— —| ing $53,333 78 paid t@ Philadelphia in 
Whole number of teachers for 1864..........+.- ee ere Sunes bhwiaieat bes $2,381,173 20 
Do do BORD sic ccsuvieneces 14,286 | Total cost of system, being whole amount 
| of tax levied and State appropriation, in- 
Doswenes 1m BOOB os. seis... vo cielicedsiaadaiein cuss ¥% 382} cluding $53,333 78 paid to Philadelphia, 
<= | CMGI) SAdoANSeANamdGdee dcanemae 2,792,076 37 
Wee Retatey at minis, Sees FE SEE eeser-s were een i ES oe oe 410,903 17 
ae e sai itil iitelaiaaie "| Including the city of Philadelphia, the following 
Decrease in 1868............. peers Ser ttt: 1,262 | comparative statistics show the grand results for 
—— | 1864 and 1865: 
Whole number of female teachers in 1864........ 7,765 | Whole number of schools in 1864............. 12,932 
Do do do 1865........ 8,645 Do do do ee 12,960 
Tnerense im 1086. «ios cdcedsivs dcdesbessecesc,s 880 | Imcrease in 1865...... ....ee see eens screenees 
Whole number of teachers examined, 1864...... 15,789 | Whole number of teachers in 1864............ 15,907 
Do do de 1865...... 15,956 Do do do Se ae 15,564 








Deorease in 1865 ..........000s Tees es 288 | Decrease in 1865...... RPE a ema 348 


———— | 
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| 
Whole number of pupils in 1864.............. 709,930 | Paid for School Journal, at $1 
De do do 1865... ..cccccees 703,930 per copy, for each district, ac- 
— cording to act of 1865...... 1,877 00 
Decrease in 18665....... 066406 ceccenee 6,000 60,210 78 
Average attendance of pupils in —* 460,065 | Amount to the State, exclusive of Phila...... 256,614 22 
Do do do BABB, cc ciccsess 459,121 | Deduct for County Superintendents’ salaries. 46,000 00 
Decrease in 1865.........-.... ieienjedsenens 944 210,614 22 
= Add appropri’n forfeited for 64 2,471 08 
Average length of term in 1864.. +. 6 months | Add unexpended balance..... 295 72 
Do do OO ~~. BBB vascsziec 7 months 9 days an 2,766 80 
Decrease in 1865............4. sbaniseiioe lmonth 9 days | Amt. to be appropriated to the districts..... 213,381 02 
Average eost of pupils per month in 1864........ 62 cts.| This sum has been appropriated to the common 
Do do do do 1865........ 68 cts. | schools of the State, as follows : 
¥ ———~ | Of the 1,837 districts of the State, exclu- 
Inorease in 1865...... ee ee sid ini ae 06 cts sive of Philadelphia, 1,735 have received 
. the State appropriation, at the rate ef 
Total cost of tuition in 1864. ~ $2,132,067 86 | 38 cents per taxable.................. $202,244 76 
Do do DiiRsagescesacens 2,515,528 63 | Seventy-seven districts yet unpaid, but sup- 
posed to be entitled to their share of the 
Inerease in 1865..... Vaid oeianaannae 383,460 77 appropriation.........+s+eeeser scree 8,603 78 
——_——_—— | Nineteen have forfeited by means of nen- 
Total cost of ot and contingencies in 1864 $309,727 30 | acceptance. . 1,478 4 
Do do do do 1865 523,262 63 | Two have forfeited by employing teachers 
—_——— not legally qualified. . G7 64 
Increase in 1865...... S = eHeeveeonaner 0 213,535 33 | Four forfeited because of no > schools during 
Ret | GO WORE. onc ccvnncesdansecdenssanesss 359 48 
Total for school houses in 1864.......... $383,508 69 | 
Do do Oe Fate cncveuce 465,088 08 | 212, =_e 40 
I OE MD inva n iwicddicasctekeses 76,579 39 | At the date of the last report of the sum 
———— |_ appropriated to pay for advertising con- 
Total eost of system, including taxes levied, | ventions to elect Co. rrsnanen-cuiige 
amount paid by Philadelphia, — State | there was left vr $132 25 
appropriation for 1864 oven $3,218,355 79 | Paid for advertising conventions toi increase 
Total cost of system, including aa levied, P salaries of the Couaty Superintendents, 
amount paid by Philadelphia, and State | in various counties of the State ....... 94 69 
appropriation for 1865................ 3,614,238 55 | 
Pe MEET TURE TORT TT ere 37 56 
Wencbetet is WIN gins sit Len 04.5 iin elie 395,882 76 | eee 
ian aig EXPENSES OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


These embrace the whole receipts and expendi- 
tures. 














Amt. of tax levied im 1818 dists. in 1865 $2,437,640 37 
De do received from cols. do 2,318,069 18 | 
Balance not received into the treas., 1865 119,571 19 | 
Do do do 1864 128,038 03 
NE: Tt Tinks dadedane beeen ah bane 


8,466 84 


Amount received from collectors, as above $2 318,069 18 














State appropriation. .........scccsess. 263,948 00 
ee ee ene ee 2,582,017 18 
Payment by districts. 
For instruction in 1818 districts .... .... $1,988,871 97 | 
For fuel and contingencies . ia 410,246 26 
For school houses, grounds and repairs. fa 374,459 97 
SE tube t ndvydbacia dedthZsso' 2,773,579 20 
Balance on hand and debts : 
Oe ae ey ee $173,065 25 
SP a ot 6d cna winesctiieiiie’s 236,065 05 
Temporary debt............ 


174,214 52 


EXPENDITURES BY THE DEPARTMENT. 


Consisting of the total State appropriation, for 
the year ending June, 1865. 


BRIER 0. occ sc cccccassevcccececsecs 


This sum has been expended as follows: 
Paid to city of Philadelphia... $53,333 78 
Paid to Normal School in 5th 


ee ee ~ Sa . 5,000 60 


Salary of Superintendent, as per act of May 5 








1864 $1,600 00 
Do Deputy do do 1,400 00 
Do three clerks, at 1,200 do do 3,600 00 
Do one messenger do do 600 00 
Do do March 22, 1865 300 00 
7,500 00 
Be PAFMRORE 80 FAD oo. 0.0 csc d cece ssvesnssdes 7,500 00 
Stationery and blank books........ $300 00 
Postage, telegrams and express....... 1,000 00 
Fuel, light, cleaning & miscellaneous 210 00 
Packing and distributing books and 
| ree perm ry a ee 600 00 
Engraving and printing warrants... 275 00 
$2,385 00 
By amount expended : 
eet ne! Phe, ET CC $243 69 
Postage, telegrams and express..... 998 98 
Fuel, lights, cleaning & miscellaneous 210 00 
Packing and distributing, ete...... 600 94 
2,053 61 
Waleed GRMMNNGNE. ose veka cs éas decals ctbuen 331 39 


Estimates for the year commencing June, 1866, 
embracing the appropriation for the support of the 
schools of the Commonwealth and the city of Phil- 
adelphia, the salaries of County Superintendents, 
the appropriation for the Normal Schools, and the 


' ordinary expenses of the Department. 


$316,825 00 | 


| For salaries of County Superintendents 


For the System Generally. 


State appropriation to common schools, includ- 
ing the city of Philadelphia............... 
For the three Normal schools, $5,000 each.. 


+ $208,000 00 
15,000 00 
50,000 00 











~~ 





a Seawas 
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For School Journal ............s0-sseeeee es 2,000 00 | made as to its success. The testimony in its favor 
Attending examinations of St. Normal Schools 250 00.| from all the County Superintendents, is overwhelm- 
960.350 e0 ing, and we may before long find only females em- 
—_**~— | ployed as teachers in public schools in the State at 


This aggregate exceeds the amount appropriated | /*"&® €xcept, perhaps, in large Grammar schools 


last year by $5,814. This addition is for the sum | fT boys, in which the services of male principals 
appropriated to the schools. It is desirable that | seem to be imperatively demanded. In this district, 
the amount paid per taxable be increased from year | all the teachers are females, except the Hye ons 

schools ; 


to year, in order that as the increase of the inhabi- | f boys’ Grammar, and some unclassifie 
| and we have reason to congratulate ourselves on 


tants renders it necessary to have more schools, | havi 

there shall be more money given by the State for | pre. a corps of teachers so worthy and capable 

their support. It is again urged, as but justice to Cn sow eg repre 

the principals of the State Normal schools, that in-| , . /t has ever been the case, that female labor has 

asmuch as the law makes it obligatory upon them | failed to obtain a just appreciation in comparison 

to attend the annual examinations of these schools, | With male labor. The work performed by females, 

their traveling expenses should be paid. | just as well, faithfully, and effectively executed as 
For the School Department when performed by males, has not been fairly esti- 

“1,800 00 | mated or compensated. 








State Superintendent............. 
mec Deputy " FAG - aie ee 1,600 00 “ For instance, take the duties of a female princi- 
Do _ three clerks and one messenger. ... 4,900 00 pal of a Grammar school, and compare them with 
Postage, telegrams and express............ : 1,000 00 those of a male principal; they are identical, and 
Boxing, forwarding school reports & laws, etc. 600 00 | both well performed; the one receives double the 
Seameien ed atialler caedie’ wbevene <n | pay of the other. Is this fair? Is it right? Some 
Cleaning and miscellaneous............ wae 210 00 | reply very speciously, that the males have families 


300 00 | to provide for, and that their expenses are hence 
| larger. If compensation is to be measured by home 
10,985 00 | demands, or by the extent of a man’s family, we 

’ wit rd ——— | must adopt a sliding scale ; we must examine close- 

The following table of statistics exhibits the number | ly into the demands of every teacher's family, and 
of schools, teachers and scholars in the free schools | his salary, by the same reasoning, must be increas- 
of the city of Philadelphia, for the ey closing | ed for every addition to his family, and diminished 


Traveling expenses of Superintendent....... 











Dec., 1864, as per report of the controllers : . | for every death. May not the female teacher have 
The whole number of schools under the superin- | her aged mother to care for? May she not be the 
tendence of the board of controllers is 376, classi- | gole stay and support of an infirm father and a 
fied as follows : father’s family? May she not, too, have a thous- 
pn Seeger Seb Priaestacepeumrssasacenee «hoes “a and home demands, as men have? The argument 
Gecondary sehools...........ccecsecccceeteuee cs 79 | for the increase of salaries of male teachers and 
Primary schools... 0.0.0 ....c000 se cceeeeueees 190 | kindly letting salaries of females remain just where 
Unclassified schools..........00cceeeee cece eee es 53 | they are, is simply absurd, and it would not have 
— | been referred te in this report, but for the public 
Whole number. . se eceaseeseserececeescocessseeesss 376 | attention which has been given to the subject re- 
An increase during the last year of............... 10 cently. The true and only standard for the com- 
Teachers ~~~ | pensation of teachers should be the value of the 
Wedier of meio tentiiess........ res Be g4 | Service rendered. If the salaries of the male teachers 
a a ae 1,194 | are not commensurate with the value of the service, 
they require to be increased; and a'so, if they are 
POR isin wdciah As Rebate. Jevkdote silews <5 1,278 | not, the public receives that for which it does not 
Increase during the year..... eBsseste dae deeeess> 39 pay, and this is not fair or just. OF all the me a 
F , ——— |raised by taxation and expended for the genera. 
Neeson of tie vent an nie me at the 72.099 | 00d, nen can be or have ar expended so well 
Number admitted during the year ............. 53,517 | 9nd so wisely as those laid out in educating the 
Number belonging at the end of the year....... 74,343 | minds of our children, and in developing their 
Average attendance........ 00-000 eceee cee eee 63,220 | natural talents, which else might have lain asleep 
Percentage of average attendance, on the whole. 864 | through life. 

The annual average cost of educating each pupil | ‘The demands o€ the times upon every purse fall 
in the public schools of Philadelphia, during the | as heavily upon teachers, male and female, as upon 
year, was $12 47, and the cost of tuition alone was | others. They render their full service, their full 
$9 38. These numbers embrace the schools of all | time; they spend their lives in working for the 
grades. The following extract from this most ad- | benefit of our childien, and they have eked out to 
mirable report is here inserted because of perti-| them a miserable pittance far within their actual 
mency. ‘The remarks and conclusions are as appli- | needs. Some reply, “If the pay be too small, why 


cable to the rural districts, and smaller cities and | not give up the profession of teaching and seek an- 
towns of the State, as they are to the city of Phila- | other avocation.” Thisis no answer. Because you 
delphia, and it will be a fortunate day for the } will not be just, you ask one who is fitted by long 
schools of the Commonwealth when these sugges- study and toil for his profession, to throw it aside 
tions are put into practice thronghout the State : and make room for some needy, perhaps unsuitable 


“The subject of teachers’ salaries has been much | person, upon whom to exercise your ill-judged 
discussed during the past year. The policy of em-| economy, and you give to the public an inferior 
ploying ladies as teachers in our schools, has prov- | quality of that for which you will not pay justly. 
ed heretofore not only eminently successful, but one “ Let us look at the salaries of teachers, and make 
of great economy. This policy has been largely | comparisons. We have in our schools about 1,300 
pursued in the various counties of the State, and | female teachers—cultivated and intelligent ladies— 
during the past year active inquiries have been | who follow the profession of teaching after years of 
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study. We demand and receive the highest order 
of talent, and what do we pay them,— 
About 800 receive - - 80 cents a day, 


About 200 do “~- * $1 00 do 
Aboat 200 do en 1 25 do 
About 100 less than - - 2 00 do 


“In other words, there are upwards of one thous- 
and teachers upon each of whom is lavished per diem 
asum scarcely equal to the amount paid to the wash- 
erwoman, a | about 800 of these obtain only two- 
thirds of a washerwoman’s wages. A large portion 
of the teachers receive each less than the janitress 
who sweeps the school house. 

“Tt is constantly said as a justification for low 
salaries, that the schools are costly, the times hard, 
and taxes high. The first assertion is not trae,—the 
resnonse to the latter is, that, if the times are hard, 
then be just to the teacher, if not generous; andif 
the taxes are high, those who pay will not complain 
of an additional assessment, if it be understood that 
it is to do justice to the hard laboring teachers,— 
male and female, share and share alike.” 


PROSPECTS IN THE FUTURE. 
During the four past past years the educational 
interests of the Commonwealth have been effected 
more or less unfavorably by the war. Fewer school 
houses have been built, and of those erected, there 
are less in number of first class houses, less furni- 
ture has been furnished ard less apparatus been pro- 
cured than in former years. Many districts, whose 
directors intended to have put up fine school build- 
ings, upon large and commodious lots, during these 
four years, have yet their old, dilapidated, inconye- 
nient houses, located at the corners where the publie 
roads meet. Many houses that would, but for the 
war, have been well supplied with good furniture 
and apparatus, are yet without either. 
Still the greatest injury that the schools have sus- 
tained is in the withdrawal of so large a number of 


our best male teachers. In counties where none | 


but males have previously been employed as teach- 
ers, many of the schools have been closed, because 
no teachers could be procured. Females, not having 
been expected to teach in these counties, had not 

reviously prepared themselves for the position.— 
Thus the schools were left without teachers in some 
cases, and with incompetent ones in others. Super- 
intendents were obliged to issue certificates to indi- 
viduals that would not, under other circumstances, 
have received them,—directors were forced to place 
persons in their schools as teachers, that they would 
otherwise have rejected without hesitancy. In some 
of the Southern counties many of the schools have 
been broken up by the rebel raids and invasions.— 
Teachers in some instances were carried off to suffer 
and die in rebel prisons, and school houses have 
been used for hospitals. In the city of Harrisburg 
four of the public school houses were filled with 
wounded and dying soldiers for several months 
during 1861 and 1863, and the boys’ schools of the 
city were entirely broken up. The borough of Cham- 
bersburg was destroyed by fire, kindled by rebel 
hands, and most of the citizens thereby rendered 
unable to pay taxes for the support of schools, now 
needed more than ever before. Their academy and 
female seminary were burned, and thus arose the 


great demand for more extensive accommodations, | 
and higher grades of instruction in the public | 


schools ; but how could those demands be met by 
citizens whose property had in one sad hour been 


released the citizens from the payment of all schoo} 
taxes for the year 1864. 

County Superintendents in several cases were 
drafted, or entered the service by enlistment. This 
occasionally happened, too, at the time when they 
were most needed in their respective counties, as 
when examinations of teachers were to be held, or 
institutes conducted. As a consequence, schools 
must be — with teachers who had no certifi- 
cates when their schools began, merely because there 
were no Superintendents to examine them, and the 
schools must be opened before an appointment could 
be made. Hence, too, leniency on the part of the 
School Department has been absolutely imperative, 
in order to keep the schools in operation at all, in 
many districts of the State. The difficulties that 
have met the school officers of the several counties 
of the Commonwealth have greatly embarrassed 
their operations, and caused them at times to almost 
despair of keeping the system in operation. 

And yet, notwithstanding all the difficulties, and 





| drawbacks, and discouragements, these officers have, 

ag a very general thing, perseveringly, and with 
| fidelity to the cause, performed their duties, refus- 
| ing to shorten the term of school, or employ incom- 
| petent teachers when competent ones could possi- 
| bly be found. As the war has been brought to a 
| successful termination, we may reasonably hope for 
less embarrassment. Our soldier teachers, who have 
| survived the marches, and exposures, and the battles 
| of the campargns, and the fevers, and diarrheea, and 
| pneumonia, and scurvy, and gangrene, and starva- 
| tion of the prisons, have returned to their fields of 
| labor in the school rooms, and we have promise of 
better schools. ’Tis true that many came back 
crippled and maimed, many with broken constita- 
tions, and some also with morals and character gone. 
Still many return to us better men and better 
teachers than they were before. In the army they 
have learned most effectually the absolute necessity 
_of ready, prompt, unquestioning obedience to order, 
and the importance of teaching the youth placed 
under their charge to love their country and its in- 
stitutions. With those things favorable, may we 
not hope that our schools will be more prosperous ? 
With less taxation for war purposes, shall we not 
build more good school houses, and make greater 
expenditure for furniture and apparatus? With 
many of our best teachers returned to us, can we 
not anticipate better schools, more thorough teach- 
ing, and a better system of government? With our 
minds free from the excitement of the past four years, 
shall not the public attention be more steadily di- 
rected to the matter of educating the youth of our 
Commonwealth, and thereby preparing them for the 
responsibilities that are coming upon them? With 
school officers unembarrassed by other perplexing 
official duties, not pertaining to school affairs, can we 
not demand of them more time for their school duties, 
and greater fidelity in the discharge of those duties ? 

ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 

There is no other one cause that so completely 
neutralizes the exertions of teachers and school 
officers as the irregularity of attendance of the 
pupils. It will be seen by reference to the statistical 
| tables for the several counties, that this evil, al- 
though alarming as it has hitherto been, is increas- 
ing, and that the average attendance in the whole 
| State is but 628 per centum, and in seme counties 
, even below: The evils of such a course cannot be 





swept away? To aid the directors inthis emergency, | estimated. 


the Legislatere made a special appropriation to the 
schools of the district, of four thousand dollars, and 


| Of the 629,687 children that had their names en- 
| tered ‘on the teachers’ rolls in our public schools 
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during the year, the average attendance has been 
only 396,701. Some have attended but a few days, 
some a few weeks, but none of the delinquents have | 
attended with sufficient regularity to derive much | 
advantage from the schools. Thus a large army is | 
coming upon the stage each year, the members of | 
which are not prepared by mental and moral culture 
for the duties of citizens, and this, notwithstanding 
the facilities afforded by the munificence of the 
State for their education. Property holders are | 
called upon to pay taxes to educate the children, | 
and then because parents do rot send them to school, 
they must again be tared to bring to justice and pun- 
ishment those same children, for crimes committed, 
which, with proper culture, would have been avoided. 

This matter is still worse when we consider, that 
the evil is by no means confined to the pupils who 
are irregular. No teacher can do as we!! by the 
regular attendants, when several in eaci ciass are | 
occasionally absent, as he can when the clusses are 
always fall. The delinqnents injure and retard the | 
progress of the whole school. 

Parents, as a general thing, keep their children at 
home, in order to have the benefit of their labor.— 
Thus, for the sake of money, they defraud their off- 
spring out of that which, if they possessed, they 
would not in after life sell for all the treasures their 
parents can bequeath; and at the same time they 
send them to prey upon the same community that 
has paid liberally for their education. 

A question well worthy the serious consideration 
of our law makers presents itself here. Can noth- | 
ing be done to remedy this evi! ? Can no induce- | 
ments be offered to parents that shall incline them | 
to permit their children to get an edacation—a | 
motive that shall have a power stronger than money? 
Must citizens pay millions of doliars anavally for 
the education of the youth of the Commonwealth, 
and then have one-third, or more, of the children 
attend school only occasionaliy? For it shon!d be 
remembered that the expense of a school, where al! 
the children attend every day, is no greater than it 
is for a school of similar grade, when one-third or 
one-half are present but two or three days in the 
week, This crying evil calls loudly for a remedy. 





COLLEGES, SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES, 


Remarks were made in a previous report relative | 
to the multiplicity of our higher institutions, and 
the propriety of making the number less, and thereby | 
increasing the endowments and income of those that ' 
remain. The views then advanced have been | 
strengthened by the experience of another year.— | 
It is more and more apparent, that the number of | 
these institutions does not increase, corresponding- 
ly, the number of our educated young men. With | 
the blessings of peace comes the stronger necessity | 
for highly cultivated minds. The field of usefulness | 
for educated men and women has been greatly ex- 
tended during the past few years, and we as Penn- | 
sylvanians should be prepared to send forth thous- ' 


ands of thoroughly educated scholars to occupy this , 
' text-books, and methods of teaching and managing 


inviting field. 

It is suggested for the consideration of the Legia- 
lature, whether it would not promote the cause of 
general education in our State to have all of our | 
educational interests brought under the scope of leg- | 
islative authority, and all of our chartered institu- | 
tions placed, to a certain extent within the control | 
of the School Department. , These institutions are | 
already doing a noble work in the cause of educa- | 
tion, but they are crippled in their labors, or many | 
of them, for the want of apparatus, furaiture, libra- | 


| ries and cabinets, and also for lack of sufficient 


patronage. It is believed that if they were made 
subject to some State authority, and liable to official 
visitations by some State officer, and the recipients 
of State beneficence, to some extent, and upon cer- 
tain prescribed conditions, it would gres'ly increase 
their efficiency and usefulness. 

INSTITUTES. 

The law making the holding of District Institutes 
compulsory, was amended at the last session of the 
Legislature, so as to leave it optional with the di- 
rectors, whether or not there shall be institutes held 
on two Saturdays in each month, with twenty days 
teaching, or no institutes, with twenty-two days 
teaching. This change, although not recommend- 
ed by the Department, seemed to be demanded by 
the school officers and teachers. 

As the law now is, District Institutes can |e legal- 
ly holden in all districts where the directors desire 
to have them, or when they think they will be use- 
ful, and when established by an affirmative vote of 


' a majority of the directors, all the teachers in the 


district are under legal obligations to attend, and 
spend as many henrs, each day, in the exercises of 
the institute as is eustomary to spend in the school. 


| The days, thas spent, count as school days, and the 


teachers are paid for them, the same as for the 
twenty days which they teach. No board of direc- 
tors is compelled, by the law, to esta! lish and main- 


' tain these institutes; when they are not held, teach- 
' ers must teach twenty-two days fora month. This 


change, while it does not do away with the institutes, 
removes the most objectional feature of the law, 
namely, the idea of compulsion. No doubt in many 
counties they will not now be held, especially where 
teachers where accustomed to come together and 
spend an hour or two and go home, merely because 
the law obliged them to hold these meetings; still 
it is confidently heped and believed, that in counties 
where such meetings have been profitable, and con- 
sequently popular with the people, the school officers 
and teachers, they will be continued. 

For three counties there are special acts author- 
izing the presiding officer of the County institute to 
draw his warrant on the County Treasurer, in favor 
of the Treasurer of the Institute, for the sum of two 
hundred dollars, which sum is to be used to defray 
the expense of said institute. This sma! sum has 


| been a great benefit to the teachers of those coun- 


ties. If similar aid were extended to other counties, 

it would greatly increase the efficiency and useful- 

ness of these county gatherings of teachers. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

On the first Monday of June next, the office of 
County Superintegdent will have been in operation 
twelve years, and the wisdom of the plan of super- 
vision by county officers is abundantly vindicalll by 
the results in the State since its establishment. Our 
teachers are better educated, schools better taught, 
and the public mind better informed on the subject 
of education. We have better houses, more good 
furniture, more apparatus, greater uniformity in 


schools. Instrtutes, before hardly know in the State, 


| have become a necessity in almost every county.— 


Normal schools have been established and the whole 
system of common school education made almost uni- 
versally popular throughout the Commonwealth. 

It is not claimed that these changes have been 
wrought exclusively by County Superintendents, or 
through their agency, but it is a fact, that no one 
will question, who has been at al! familiar with the 
history of our schools for the past eleven years, that 
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the superintendenc 
producing the results specified. This power in our 
educational machinery, should therefore be rendered 
as efficient as practicable. 


The election of new officers will occur on the first | 
Monday of May, 1866; hence now is a favorable | 
time to make any changes desirable in the law, re- | 


garding the election, payment of salaries or duties 
of offieers. The undersigned, therefore, respectfal- 
ly calls the attention of the Legislature, again, to 
the manner of fixing their salaries and the injurious 
results that follow. As the law now is, the amount 
to be paid each Superintendent, is decided by & ma- 
jority of all the directors present, at the convention 
called for the purpose of electing the County Super- 


intendent, thns leaving the whole subject of salary | 


wit’: a majority of the convention. By management 
on the part of a few who are opposed to the office, 
(and there will always be some in every conyention,) 
it may happen that those whose favorite candidate 
has been unsuccessful in the election, will unite with 
those few who are anxious to do all in their power 
to make the office unpopular, and fix the amount so 
small, that no competent person can or will accept 
it at the hands of the majority, and agree to faith- 
fully perform the duties. Small counties, with com- 
paratively few schools, may fix a salary as large, or 
even much larger than the larger counties, with a 
greater number of schools, thus contrary to all pre- 
eedent and right, ignoring the doctrine that salaries 
should be in proportion to the labor performed and 
responsibilities incurred. Examples—Armstrong 
with 221 schools had, for the present term, the salary 
fixed at $400; Beaver with 176 schools, at $800; 
Clinton with 98 schools, gives the Superintendent 
$800; Erie with 316 schools, gives $600; Union 
with 82 schools, pays a salary of $500, and Crawford 
with 348, gives $800. The money with whieh the 
Superintendents are paid, is not raised in the county, 


does not especially belong to the county, nor does | 


it effect the amount paid to the county for school 
purposes in the remotest degree, but it is appropri- 
ated from year to year, in the same way and by the 
same authority, as is the amount appropriated to 
pay the salaries of State officers, and President 
and associate judges of our courts. 

The salaries of these officers is fixed by law, and 
not by the electors of the State, or in the several 
judicial districts. Why then should not the sala- 
ries of the County Superintendents be established 
by legislative enactments as well, inasmuch as the 
sum to be paid to each class of officers is received 
directly from the State. If thus fixed, the most 
fruitful cause of contention that the directors have 
at the electing conventions would be removed. The 
applicants for the position would know how much 
they are to receive for their labors, and consequent- 
ly would not be justified in resigning for inadequacy 
of the salary, the amount of which they did not know 
till after the election. It will not be practicable, 
of course, to fix a permanent grade of salaries for 
the several eounties, but a certain amount may be 
fixed upon for the first hundred schools and then a 
greater or less amount for the next hundred, and in 
this way, the sum paid can be made proportionate 
to the labor performed. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE STATE APPROPRIATION. 

_ The way in which the money now appropriated 
is apportioned among the several districts of the 
State, renders its application unequal and greatly 
increases the local taxation in new districts. The 
following statistics, taken from the reports for 1864, 
will make this inequality evident : 


has been a powerful agent in| 


Lancaster county draws money for 29,869 taxa- 
| bles and supports 484 schools; Potter county draws 
money for 2,785 taxables and supports 112 schools; 
' Delaware county draws money for 6,863 taxables 
and supports 98 schools; Sullivan county draws 
money for 1,174 taxables and supports 58 schools. 
| Lancaster therefore supports one sehool for every 
| 61.7 taxables; Potter sapports one school for every 
24.8 taxables; Delaware supports one school for 
| every 70.0 taxables; Sullivan supports one school 
for every 21.6 taxables. 

Thus Potter and S»ilivan, vit comparatively a 
| sparse population, ap .‘eir resources but partially 
developed, must sup’ v7. more than double the num- 
| ber of schools for (44 same pamber of taxables that 
Lancaster and Delavare do, with all their immense 
| wealth. Let us look at these same counties in an- 
| other light. Were Laneaster to have one school 
| for the same number of taxables that Potter has, it 
_would be obliged to support 1,204, and Delaware, 
| when thus compared with Sullivan, would pe 
318 schools; and if Potter supported one school for 

61.7 taxables, as Lancaster does, there would be 
but 45 schools in the county, and Sullivan compared 
the same way with Delaware, would have but 17.— 
Now, Lancaster reports 27,576 children attending 
school, and if that county were to have one school 
for the same number of taxables as Potter has, 
there would be 22 pupils for each school, and Potter 
with the same number of taxables to each echool as 
Lancaster, wou!d have 80 pupils in-each of her 
schools. Delaware would have, compared with Salli- 
van, for every school 23 pupils, and Sullivan 113. 

The object of introducing these numbers, and 
| making these comparisons, will be obvious when it 
| is remembered, that the same number of cents for 
| each taxable is drawn from the State Treasury in 
| all portions of the State. Then, if one county has 
a sehool for every seventy taxables, and another for 
every twenty-one, one county would receive in an 
average twenty-four dollars and sixty cents for each 
school, and another but seven dollars nincty-eight 
cents. From these comparisons it is plain, that there 
should be some change made in the method of ap- 
portioning the amount given by the State among the 
different districts of the Commonwealth, be the sum 
appropriated great or small. 

In some districts and counties of the State the 
number of children of the proper age to attend 
school, is much greater in proportion to the number 
of taxables than in others. In the old, wealthy dis- 
tricts there are less children in proportion to the 
taxables, than in the new and sparsely settled coun- 
ties, consequently more schools are required in pro- 
portion to the money received in the new than in 
the old counties; thus the local taxation is greatly 
increased in the poorer portions of the State by our 
method of apportioning the money appropriated. 

Again, the number of taxables in the several dis- 
tricts and counties is changing from year to year, 
in some greatly increasing, and in others diminish- 
ing, and of course the number of schools required 
for the accommodation of the children should be 
correspondingly increased or diminished, and the 
amount received from the State varied in the same 
proportion. By the plan upon which we now appor- 


} 
| 





tion the money, there can te no change in the sum 
received by the several districts during three years, 
unless the sum appropriated be changed. ‘The 
money given is for the education of all the children 
of the Commonwealth, between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years, who see fit to attend the schools ; 
therefore the apportionment should be based upon 
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the number of children between those ages actually 
residing within the district, and who are consequent- 
ly entitled to the advantages of the schools of the 

istrict, and the amount should be varied from year 
to year as the namber of children varies. ith 
this view of the matter, the following plan for the 
division of the State appropriation is suggested for 
the consideration of the Legislature : 

Let the census of the children be taken each year 
by the Secretary ef the Board of Directors, who 
shall be required to cote: under oath or affirma- 
tion, to its correctness, and report the same to the 
County Superintendent, who shall also forward all 
the reports for the county to the State Superinten- 
dent, on a specified day, and the number thus ascer- 
tained be the basis of distribution for each year. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Three of the twelve Normal School districts into 
which the State is now divided, are supplied with 
schools. One in the Seeond district, located at Mil- 
lersville, in Lancaster county, was recognized by 
the proper State authorities, December 1, 1859.— 
One for the Twelfth district, located in Edinboro’, 
Krie county, was recognized January 23, 1861, and 
one for the Fifth district, at Mansfield, Tioga county, 
on December 11, 1862. These schools are all pros- 
perous, as will be seen by the annual report of each, 
found on page 301, in this volume. Indeed, se nu- 
merous have been the applications for admission, 
that many have necessarily been refased for want 
of suitable accommodations. Kach of these insti- 
tutions has received from the State, the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars, all of which has been ap- 
plied toward the liquidation of the debts incurred 
for the purchase of grounds, and the erection of 
suitable buildings and improvements, or for the 
purchase of apparatus and libraries. These schools 
are private property, so far as the grounds and 
buildings are concerned. The land has been donated 
to or purchased by the trustees, and the buildings 
erected by subscription, or by stock companies, so 
that the property invested does not in any sense 
belong to the State. Still they are, at the same 
time and to a certain extent, State institutions, 
having been recognized as such, under the Normal 
School Law of 1857. When thus recognized as 
State schools, it was done with the understanding 
by all parties, that they were to prepare young men 
and women for teaching for our public schools; 
hence they have received pecuniary aid from the 
State Treasury, and for this purpose they were 
established and are maintained. In this way the 
have hitherto done, and are still doing a good wor 





for our school system; a work that no other agency | 
heretofore put into operation in the State can ae- | 
complish. As the money previously appropriated | 
has been applied, the teachers attending the schools | 
or those intending to become teachers, have not re- | 
ceived directly any benefit from the appropriation. | 
Their expenses, while in attendance, have not been | 
lessened in the least degree. The students who do. 
not contemplate entering the teachers profession 
have been as much aided by the money given, as have 
the teachers. The schools are open equally to all. 
Inasmuch as the Normal Schools are recognized 
by the State authorities, with the express under- 
standing, that their specific duty to the Common 
School System of the Commonwealth, is to educate 
teachers for the schools, and inasmuch as the ap- 
propriations that have been made, have been for the 
increase of the value of property belooging to the 
individuals, or companies, owning the grounds and | 
buildings, rather than to directly aid teachers in| 


preparing themselves for their duties, it is believed 
by the undersigned that appropriations should still 
be made to the Normal Schools, but upon such con- 
ditions that a large proportion, if not the whole of 
the amount given, be applied directly to aid young 
men and women in preparing themselves for teachers. 

This recommendation contains two distinct pro- 
positions. Let us consider each separately : 

First. The propriety of making any appropria- 
tion to our Normal Schools. In making this request, 
the increase of the burdens of taxation, in conse- 
quence of the war, has not been forgotten. The 
necessity of rigid economy in the administration of 
all departments of the government, has been fully 
weighed ; bat other considerations, of far greater 
importance, other questions, far-reaching and mo- 
mentous in their consequences, should also be taken 
into the account, when deciding upon the policy to be 
adopted in carrying forward the educational system. 

The great need of our schools now, is better 
teachers; and the great demand of the times is more 
thoroughly qualified teachers. ‘I'he call is for those 
who know how to give instruction, as well as what 
to teach. This state of things is but the legitimate 
result of our system. Indeed, the workings of the 
system must produce such a need, and such a de- 
mand, The teachers, competent and incompetent, 
come together once s& year to be examined. This 
inspection is held in the presnce of the directors and 
employers, if they please to be present. All present 
have the opportunity of knowing the comparative 
qualifications of the candidates, and the directors 
can employ the most competent. The scheols are 
visited by the same officer that examines the teach- 
ers, accompanied by the directors, and by these visi- 
tors their good or bad management will be noted.— 
In this way the local officers and patrons come to 
know the value of good schools, and appreciate the 


| services of competent teachers. 


Where one good teacher is employed for a term, 
it creates a demand for others. Wherever the 
graduates of Normal Schools engage in teaching, 
the demand is for others who have been thus train- 
ed for teaching. As this necessity dor better teach- 
ers is but the natural outgrowth of our system, and 
is just what the real friends of the cause have been 
laboring to create, and as the call has become so 
urgent, and the necessity so imperative, it can but 
be the duty of the Commonwealth to make liberal 
provisions to supply this demand. 

The present condition of the country, which has 
made increased taxation a necessity, pleads most 
earnestly for better schools, more well qualified, de- 
voted, energetic teachers. Never before, in the 
history of our nation, was there such a necessity for 
properly educated men and women; never before 
were first-class schools for the people, all the peo- 
ple, so imperatively demanded; never before was 
the call for first-class instructors for the public 
schools so urgent and so persistent; and never be- 
fore had Normal Schools so wide a field of useful- 


' ness open before them. 


If, then, we are to have better teachers, and that 
we must have, then as certain as causes produce re- 
suits, there must of necessity be some’ provision 
made for training them ; some institutions in which 


, those who are to teach the nation’s rulers can be 


educated for their sphere of action. It was showr 
by facts and figures, in tlie report front this Depart- 
ment for 1864, that all other plans that have been 


| tried in this State for training persons for the specific 


duties of instructors of youth, have, to a very great 
extent, proved failures. The history of education 
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in other States shows the same thing. Other plans, 
wherever tried, have proved more expensive, and 
far less productive of good to the cause of common 
schools. This statement of an acknowledged fact 
does not, in the least, reflect upon those institutions 
that have been established, and are sustained, for 
other purposes. They are not training schools for 
teachers, therefore they cannot perform that kind 
of labor as well as a school which has that object 
fugSs sole purpose. The place to be occupied by 
the Normal School cannot be filled by any other in- 
stitution in the State. There is work enough for 
the high school, academy, college and univerity, in 
the department in which they labor; and to do an- 
other kind of work in the same great field, that is 
to prepare teachers for their professional daties, 
we require the Normal School. 

The second proposition is, that the appropriation 
be made upon condition, that the greater portion of 
it be applied to diminish the expenses of those 
pupils, of a suitable age, who intend to become 
teachers. This recommendation is made for the 
following reasens : 

There is a provision in the law, allowing directors 
of the several school districts in the Normal School 
districts, to send to the Normal Schools one pupil 
each year, the tuition of said pupil to be paid out of 
the school funds of the district. Notwithstanding 
this provision was ineorporated in the law at its 
passage, in 1857, but three pupils have ever been sent 
to any of the Normal Schools as “ pupils on district 
account.” It is not probable that any more will ever 
thus be sent. ‘The principal of the school to which 
those three were sent, reported the fact, and stated 
that the law in regard to “ district pupils” was so un- 
acceptable, that directors would not send them. This 
is the only way in which the law proposes to aid 
teachers who attend these schools ; and as this has 
failed to accomplish the object desired, it seems 
necessary to adopt some more acceptable method, 
by which the object can be accomplished. The State 
is, to a certain extent, pecuniarily interested in these 
schools, having become so in consequence of the ap- 
propriations already made to each of them, and by 
their recognition, under the law, as State institu- 
tions. It has also, by the recognition, acquired au- 
thority over them. The interest thus secured, and 
the authority acquired, is undoubtedly inteaded by 
the law to be used and exercised solely for the 
benefit of the teachers desiring to prepare them- 
selves, in those schools, for the performance of their 
duties as teachers. But as the appropriations have 
hitherto been made, that class of students has re- 
ceived no ever a advantage at all. Their ex- 
penses, to themselves, are the same as these paid by 
students who attend these schools for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining a literary and scientific education, 
to prepare themselves for other departments of in 
dustry. Thus, although funds have been appropri- 
ated, and properly appropriated, teachers have not 
been directly aided. 

It is true that teachers receive special training for 
their specific duties, while other pupils do not ; but 
this is in no way effect2d by the State appropriation 
to the institutions, nor in conseqnence of it. If 
teachers cannot pay the same for tuition and board 
as others, they cannot attend. Many of those who 
enter these schools as teachers, are not able to attend 





more than one or twe terms, in consequence of the 
expenses to be incurred ; hence they cannot be im- 
proved to any great extent. Most of the teachers | 
ot the public schools of the State are poor young | 
men and women, and with the present feeling and 


practice in regard to their salaries, they must con- 
tinue so as long as they remain in their present em- 
ployment. If they attend a Normal School one term 
in the year, it requires more than one-half, in many 
cases, of all they have regeived during the remain- 
ing portion of the year, to defray the expenses ; 
consequently those who need the aid of these 
schools the most, are not able to attend them. 

We have now scattered over the State, hundreds 
of young men, who have returned from the war crip- 
pled and maimed for life. The armless sleeves, or, 
cork legs, or supporting crutches, tell sad, but trath- 
ful tales, of the strife in which these men have been 
engaged for their country’s weal. They are notable 
to earn a livelihood by manual labor, and they are 
too manly to desire to be supported by others with- 
out rendering some equivalent. Very many of these 
yousg men had taught more or less before the war ; 
still they were not qualified, and need the training 
of a Normal school to prepare them for the profes- 
sion. Others can, if properly educated, teach with 
success; but they are not qualified, and what is still 
more discouraging to them, they cannot pay for an 
education, and, crippled and maimed as they are, 
they have no means of earning anything, even for 
their support. Our schools are in need of hundreds 
of just such teachers as these returned soldiers will 
make, if they can be prepared for the labor thus re- 
quired of them. Here, too, is a field of usefulness 
in which they can labor, and to many of them, the 
only field in which they can labor. 

Our Normal schools were recognized by the State 
for the express purpose of educating teachers for the 
public schools. Does it not, then become the duty 
of the State to aid these noble defenders of our gov- 
ernment, as well as others, in qualifying themselves 
to educate those who are soon to control the destin- 
ies of States and nations? 

In view of the forego:ng considerations, it is earn- 
estly recommended that an eae preg of five 
thousand dollars be made to each of the three State 
Normal schools now in operation, upon condition 
that four-fifths of the sum appropriated to each shall 
be used to lessen the expenses of students of proper 
age, who attend the schools for the sole purpose of 
qualifying themselves for the business of teaching, 
and the remaining one-fifth to be applied to the pur- 
chase of furniture and apparatus, in such a way as 
to a majority of the trustees shall seem best calcu- 
lated to promote the interest of the institutions, and 
prepare them the better to accomplish the great ob- 
ject contemplated by the originators of our Normal 
school law. 

ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS. 

The snnual reports of the several County Super- 
intendents are placed in their usual order in the vol- 
ume, and present the usual information pertaining 
to the schools, and the operations of the school sys- 
tem in the State. These documents must of necessity 
present a samevess, to a great extent, from year to 
year, and a similarity, also, in the reports from dif- 
ferent counties. Still, they impart valuable infor- 
mation to the tax-payers and school patrons of the 
State, and a careful perusal of them is solicited.— 
These officers have a better opportunity than any 
other class in community to form correct opinions 
and arrive at just conclusions, in regard to our 
school system, and its practical out-workings among 


| the people. They are scattered over every portion 


of the State, and each one reports for his own local- 
ity, and draws conclusions from his particular stand 
point ; hence, in the whole, we get the grand results 
in the whole Commonwealth. The Superintendents 
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are constantly watching the operations of the laws 
as they are administered by the local officers; labor- 
ing in the schools, noticing the improvement, or 
want of improvement, in the school houses and 
their surroundings and furniture ; giving advice to 
teachers and instructing them in their duties, con- 
sulting with directors and the friends of education. 
They witness daily the practical workings of the sys- 
tem in the various districts among the people, in the 
school room, and with the children. Their anaual 
reports are the summary of their labors and obser- 
vations for the year, and the conclusions they have 
arrived at regarding the whole subject. 

The statistical tables have been prepared with 
more than usual care, and great labor has been 
bestowed upon them by the clerk having charge of 


that department, in order that the facts presented | 


may be as nearly correct as possible. The work has 
been greatly retarded and the Iabor increased by 
the tardiness of several of the Secretaries in for- 
warding their annual reports to the Departments ; 
also, in consequence of the careless manner in which 
many have been prepared. The averages have been 
estimated upon somewhat of a different basis than 
formerly, and are believed to present a nearer ap- 
proximation to the exact facts. 

The table of special statistics, which follows the 
usual county tables, will be found, on careful exami- 
nation, to present several matters not hitherto re- 
ported, but matters that have much to do with the 
success or failure of our common schools in particular 
localities. It also contains much that has been 
hitherto intermixed with other matters in the body 
of the annual reports. 

The items relative to private or select schools are 
here presented for the first time, and they show 
conclusively that our free school system is not yet 
occupying the whole ground that it should. The 
schools here reported are not all, or even a majority 
of them, academies, seminaries, or high schools, but 
private schools, in which, or at least im a majority 
of which none but common branches are taught.— 
These schools are withdrawing just that patronage 
and support from our eommon schools that they 
need, to make them such institutions as our people 
and the times demand. The money expended for the 
establishment and support of these private institu- 
tions, if placed at the disposal of the school officers 
in the districts where they are located, would enable 
them to establish schools, under the school system, 
of such a grade as would afford parents the oppor- 
tunity of educating their children at far less expense, 
and te s greater extent. These numbers are not in 
every instance rigidly correct, nor are all the counties 
reported. In some counties they are but estimated ; 
still, they represent the facts in the case as nearly 
as could be ascertained. According to the estimat- 
ed amounts paid for tuition at private schools in 
some of the counties, it appears that the price per 
scholar is, three times as much as it is in the com- 
mon schools of the samefcounties, while the branches 
pursued are of no higher grade. 

The reports of the three Normal Schools are mach 
more extended than formerly, and exhibit more com- 
pletely the workings of the whole machinery of our 
Normal School system, as well as a history of each 
since its recognition by the State. The reports of 
our colleges, academies, seminaries and high schools 
appear in their usual places in the volume. It is to 
be regretted that all of the institutions of this kind 
do not report, so that a full report of all of the edu- 
cational agencies in the State could be presented 
from year to year. 





Early in the year the Department requested each 
County Superintendent to prepare an essay upon 
some assigned topic, fer publication iu the volume of 
reports. With this request a majority of them com- 
plied, and their productions will be found in an ap- 
pendix. Many of the topics assigned treat of school 
architecture and furniture and apparatus, methods 
of warming and ventilating school rooms, and plans 
for improving and ornamenting grounds. Accom- 
panying the essays will be found a few illustrations, 
reference to which will aid in understanding the sub- 
ject, and it is hoped may be of much practical utility 
to directors, in the erection and furnishing of houses. 
The whole makes a volume somewhat larger than 
the one published last year, but it has been the aim 
| of the Department to present to the Legislature, and 
thus the citizens of the Commonwealth, several new 
features of our system, or features not higherto pre- 
sented to the public, in addition to the matter re- 
quired by law to be reported each year. 

‘ CLOSING REMARKS, 

While there are some discouraging circomstances, 
some causes for anxiety, counected with the adminis- 
tration of our school system, sume determined op- 
position to portions of the law, and the operation of 
the system under the law, etill there is much to cheer 
and encourage the friends of our common schools. 
Notwithstanding the trying times throngh which we 
have passed, our excellent school system has been 

well sustained by ‘the great body of the people.— 
| Because of the withdrawal of so many of our teach- 
| ers, those who remained to still labor in the schools, 
together with those who have come into the profes- 
sion, have been stimulated to greater energy, and 
animated by a stronger desire for improvement as 
instructors. Because of the difficulties in the nation 
our citizens have felt more than ever before, the ne- 
cessity of increasing their efforts to educate the 
children and youth of the Commonwealth. 

The events of the war have demonstrated to our 
citizens, that if our liberties are to be preserved, our 
people must be educated ; if our nation is to be saved 
from destruction, the voters of the nation must be 
intelligent. The contrast between educated and un- 
educated masses was never before so strongly present- 
ed as in the paststruggle. The advantages of com- 
mon schools to individuals and peoples, were never 
before so distinctly marked. Our people are begin- 
ning te see and feel this, and when duly appreciated 
by a these facts will stimulate to in- 
creased action. 

Although directors in many of the districts have 
had additional and onerous duties imposed upon 
them by the bountyslaws, duties for the performance 
of which they received no remuneration, still they 
have been faithful to the cause of education, the 
guardianship of which had been entrusted to them 
by the electors of their respective districts. 

The taxes necessary to support the schools, in 
many sections of the State, are burdensome ; but if 
the burden is equalized the people will not complain. 

The fostering care of the Legislature is solicited 
for this important departmeut of our government.— 
No greater injury can be inflicted upon our com- 
monwealth, than to have her school system crippled 
by injudicious or illiberal legislation. Every interest 
dear to the lover of his country is bound up in the 
proper education of the youth of that country. Let 
then, every interest connected with eur educational 
system be liberally provided for, by those whose 
| duty it is to distribute the benefactions of the State. 

Cuas. R. Copurn, 
Sup’t Common Schools. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS NOW IN COMMISSION. 
————E—O—E——— ee 
! 
COUNTY. NAMB OF SUPERINTENDENTS. POST OFFICE, XO OF SALARY. 
SCHOOLS. 

AGOMB.. 2 ccccccscecs Aaron Sheely................ | Gettysburg....... .... 1524 $800 00 
Allegheny ........... A. T. Douthett............ Pittebargh ........204: 590 1,200 00 
Armstrong ........++- Robert W. Smith.......... Kittanning............ 202 800 00 
BRUGES occ ccccccccs cs | SOMOS Be RMB cc cee sccticce Enon Valley........... 163} 800 00 
Bedford ......+++2..- John W. Dickerson........ Bedford ........00%.:. 161 1.000 00 
eee John 8. Ermentrout ....... MAME 855 vki civics sds 472 1,000 00 
is shak pie canis’ pO ae RUOGES «. . csid gist duses 138 1,000 00 
Bradford...........+ Otis J. Chubbuck...... ee BIO 6 086 0 Fives odde5 3624 600 00 
Wis onic viagadcce 8. S. Overholt ............ Gardenville ........... 248 800 00 
eee Asa H. Waters ........... Prospect .......s000. 213 800 00 
OapeRisss vs.kssasie J. Frank Condon.......... Johnstown............ 160 800 00 
Cameron ........++.- FP. J. Chadwick............ Shippen .........00+.. 20 190 00 
Ge i 6 v0sdcntdneo Reuben F. Hofferd......... Lehighton ............ 100 900 00 
GRRE, 0c nc duane oes Thomas Hollohan.......... Boalsburg ............ 182. 800 00 
Ohester..........00% W. W. Woodrnff........ :- | West Chester......... 328 1,200 00 
eee George S. Kelly........... GONE bbc 60 ssiccedes 140$ 50@ 00 
Clearfield ........... Charles B. Sandford.. | | A ae 137 1,000 00 
CIGD dn dices cccsne Daniel Herr .............. SNS akdds boned die 97 600 00 
Columbia............ Charles G. Barkley....... - | Bloomsburg ........... 162 600 00 
Damwilord 02s. cccees Hugh R. Stewart.......... Adamsville............ 351 800 00 
Cumberland......... George Swartz..........-- Shiremanstown ........ 208 700 00 
DORRER s< vecssveccs S. D. Ingram. ....0.6s+cce6 Harrisburg............ 209 800 00 
Delaware ........... James W. M’Cracken...... Village Green ......... 98 800 00 
Bibininp 6ineces% on James Blakeley..........-- Benszinger .... 0000000. 37 400 00 
ae Snvee vik didearorws EM eee re Bdenbore’ ....cccccccse 3214 600 00 
Fagette .. wcccieccces George Yeagley.........-+ Watentewe .. 226s. . 08s 217 500 00 
FORE nc ccccccccecs George W. Rose .......... EGTIGE 6. ésncisscéoes 14 248 00 
Franklin ..........0¢ Andrew M’Elwain.........- Chambersburg ........ 231 800 00 
PRN i iiwsadvisicce John A. Woodcock.......- Well’s Tannery........ 61 500 00 
Greeme . .....c 0000 Thomas Teal............-: Rice’s Landing........ 164 600 00 
Huntingdon ......... Robert M’Divit............ | Huntingdon........... 192 1,000 00 
DOING 0 hint ces onaide Samuel Woif...........++- PED didi ds cbvee deca 222 1,000 00 
ee eee S. W. Smith. .....2ccsceee Brookville .......cccse 123 800 00 
Famiats. wos cccecceys H. B. Zimmerman........- Port Royal............ 99 500 00 
Lancaster .......... David Evans.......-..+-++ ee ee ee 4844 1,250 00 
Lawrence ........... Stephen Morrison.........- New Castle ........... 142 1,000 00 
Lebanon ...........-. Henry Houck..........-+- RARGNOE i ckicbie's ciate 168 760 00 
LAGE iccvcicccecses E. J. Young ......-+.++0+: Litzenberger.......... 210 800 00 
ee Re Abel Marcy......-..++e00- Wilkesbarre ........... 419 1,200 00 
Lycoming........... John T. Reed......ssse- >| ie ee cpa veeeres 228 1,000 00 
MBean... o..cccaces C. Cornforth............+: Smethport ............ 694 600 00 
SERINE . 6 Sis bigs 00 00 Jacob Miller.......-....+: Greenville ............ 241 800 00 
BE. vega ens a Martin Mohler............ Lewistown ............ 94 600 00 
WEGMOO . cuikbi on scees John B. Storm ...........- Stroudsburg........... 126 566, 00 
Montgomery......... Abel Rambo...........++. TROPPO ..ccccccsccee. 2564 800 00 
Mente uaikks-s.,.2 William Butler......... 200, ed ceBenscbbece 67 700 00 
Northampton........ Abraham Kind............ Bethlehem ............ 2214 1,000 00 
Northumberland..... SOR TD iris. ids sve canes Northumberland....... 128 1,100 00 
PRR. iii cocudiatsen Jacob Gantt.............. Millerstown ........... 164 500 00 
PED 26s cesstsvivon PB, Pa ii. cccgs cscs Fulmersville .......... 42 400 60 
POE 20 cities ste Rufus L. Claflin............ Coudersport .......... 111 500 00 
Schuylkill........... Jesse Newlin..........+0.. Port Carbon ........ : 316 1,500 00 
Dis 6nd ces dian William Moyer..........-. Freeburg ...........0. 95 400 00 
Somerset.......... ... | Joseph J. Stutzman........ | Somerset ............. 191 800 00 
DOs venta chscee John W. Martin........... EE eT ET oe 57 400 00 
Susquehanna ........ Be, M. Westen. so igccccecs. GUNG 00 ccc cseden 269 600 00 
WONG a6 ony deine Victor E. Elliott.?........ Manefield............. 234 900 00 
URE 20's va ceccccies 3 BSP Lewisburg ............ 83 500 00 
Lo”. eee 8 8 Pe ere eee ee 190 1,500 00 
, ee: Wilton M. Lindsey......... | Russelsburg........... 160 | 660 @0 
Washington ......... A. J. Buffington........... Bentleysville.......... 267 | 800 00 
, eee eT dk eee OOP ETT CE Te 194 | 500 00 
Westmoreland....... Samuel S. Jack............ Pleasant Unity........ = 800 00 
Wyoming........... Wellington La Monte...... Tunkhannock ......... | 500 00 
WBN Ms tiwwisces: Samuel B. Heiges......... WN bis dis Ka ccuebuees 347} 1,000 00 








Total, 





ee ee) 


$49,614 00 











